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THE ART AND ETCHINGS OF 
JEAN-FRANgOIS MILLET 

By ROBERT J. WICKENDEN 

[BOUT a. score of years ago a witty writer 
in a Parisian journal— I think it was Le 
JPi^aro— published an article in which it 
was assumed that Jean-Francois Millet 
was not dead, but, having grown tired of the miseries 
and misunderstanding he had suffered in his native 
land, had left France, and was then living in London, 
full of honors and surrounded by all life's amenities, 
as the Baronet Sir John Millais, late President of the 
Eoyal Academy. The satire was a biting one, and 
had for its excuse the fact that the two names Millet 
and Millais are pronounced alike in French. 

There was, however, more than a phonetic connec- 
tion, for these two great contemporaries were prob- 
ably derived— and I believe Sir John had traced it— 
from the same Norman ancestry. Sir John was born 
at Southampton, but was a member of a well-known 
Jersey family, and Cap de la Hague, near which 
IMillet was born, is only a few miles by sea from the 
Channel Islands. 

The same family names are common to the Norman 
mainland and the islands, which are all that now re- 
main to Great Britain of William the Conqueror's 
French possessions. In this connection I am re- 
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minded that cousins of my wife's in Jersey, of which 
island she is a native, bear the name of De Gruchy, 
and are no doubt connected in some way with the 
hamlet of Gruchy, near Cherbourg, where, on the 4th 
of October, 1814, Jean-FrauQois Millet was born. 

The reason why two members of apparently the 
same family became famous artists of neighboring 
countries in the same generation, may be left for 
students of heredity and psychology to decide ; while 
we note a similar serious tendency in certain phases 
of both men's art, derived perhaps from far-away 
Norse ancestors, who lived before RoUo sailed up the 
Seine with his Vikings or William had defeated 
Harold at Hastings. Millet's tendency to reverie, 
and to view life from a somewhat melancholy point 
of view, differed from what we usually consider as 
characteristically French. The Gallic and Latin tem- 
peraments are more allied to gaiety and expansion, 
yet Millet from his early youth, and after he arrived 
in Paris in 1837, till his death at Barbizon in 1875, 
constantly manifested tendencies that are usually 
ascribed to men of the North. This may have been 
one of the reasons why he was so long misunderstood 
and misappreciated in France and at Paris, where 
'*L 'Allegro" is more generally in favor than **I1 Pen- 
seroso. ' ' 

"V^hen he came up to the capital in his twenty-third 
year, a consideration of his immediate interests might 
have dictated a certain compliance with the masters 
then in authority; yet his sturdy independence per- 
mitted no compromise. He preferred to look over the 
whole field of art before choosing a master ; and when 
he did so, it was not among the living, but in one 
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separated from his time by several centuries, and 
from France by the Alpine frontier, that he foimd 
his ideal attained. 

Soon after reaching Paris he found his way to the 
museum of the Louvre, and has thus recorded his first 
impressions : 

'*I seemed to find myself in a world of friends, in 
the midst of my own kinsfolk, where all that I saw 
appeared like the realization of my dreams. For the 
next month the old masters were my only occupation 
in the daytime. I devoured them all : I studied them, 
analyzed them, and came back to them continually. 
The Primitives attracted me by their admirable ex- 
pression of sweetness, holiness, and fervor. The great 
Italians fascinated me by their mastery and charm 
of composition. There were moments when the arrows 
of St. Sebastian seemed to pierce me, as I looked at the 
martyrs of Mantegna. The masters of that age are 
like mesmerists; they have an incomparable power. 
They make you feel in turn the joys and the pains 
which thrill their souls. But when I saw the drawing 
of Michelangelo's representing a man in a swoon, I 
felt that was a different thing. The expression of the 
relaxed muscles, the planes, and the modeling of that 
form exhausted by physical suffering, gave me a whole 
series of impressions. I had compassion upon him; 
I suffered in his body, with his limbs. I saw that the 
man who had done this was able, in a single figure, to 
represent all the good and evil of humanity. It was 
Michelangelo, that explains all. I had already seen 
some indifferent engravings of his work at Cherbourg ; 
but here I touched the heart, and heard the voice of 
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him who has haunted me with such power during my 
whole life.'' 

Millet here gives us the key to his very soul. He had 
found his hero and intellectual progenitor. Others 
there were whom he admired, but an affiliation of mind 
drew him toward the great Florentine, whose transcend- 
ent genius impressed him so powerfully at the outset, 
and remained a dominating influence through life. 

What Millet might have done had he lived at the 
time of the Italian Renaissance, when great art was 
better understood, we can scarcely conjecture, but he 
now found himself in surroundings of quite another 
sort. The French Revolution had destroyed many 
of the traditions of the old regime, and after the 
somewhat affected echo of Greece and Rome induced 
by David and his school, the Romantic reaction was 
in full swing. 

The lack of life's commonest necessities often ham- 
pered him, and his academic training was cut short 
by this, as well as from the repulsion he felt toward 
much that was taught in the official ateliers. Solitude 
and reflection added to the peculiarity of his views. 
As a means of warding off starvation, he was forced to 
employ his splendid faculties on fancy subjects and 
pleasing nudes a la Boucher. This was distasteful to 
him, and he soon renounced it, at all hazards, to de- 
vote himself to nobler themes. 

Coming of good yeoman stock. Millet had also be- 
come an accomplished classical scholar. The best 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures and Christian 
gospels he knew almost by heart, as well as Virgil in 
his Georgics and Bucolics, and the pastoral poets of 
Greece and Rome. 
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In the toil of the fields, which he understood from 
personal experience, he saw those everlasting types 
that have existed since man first sought his clothing, 
food, and shelter through the changing seasons by the 
help of our common mother earth. In the far-away 
corner of Normandy where he was born and brought 
up, the simplest agricultural methods had remained, 
little changed, for centuries. His eyes had opened 
on the digging, plowing, sowing, reaping, and on the 
care of flocks and herds in the fields ; as well as on the 
sheep-shearing, carding, spinning, and other occupa- 
tion of the women. Near by was the restless ocean, 
filled with beauties and terrors, from which he re- 
ceived some early and impressive lessons. 

Thus was his character formed, and when he came 
to Paris, the capital could only afford him examples 
of great art and a certain professional education and 
companionship. City life was always irksome to him, 
and when some twelve years later, in. June, 1849, he 
left it for Barbizon, we can imagine his joy at finding 
himself again amid rustic surroundings, under the 
open sky. 

Millet had few companions in Paris. Diaz had 
sought him out, and had introduced Troyon. Cam- 
predon had also introduced Charles Jacque, and Sen- 
sier, who later wrote the well-known biography, was 
always a sympathetic friend. 

In a letter written by Jacque to the Moniteur des 
Arts on September 4, 1891, he thus recalls his first 
visit to Millet 's studio at Paris in 1848 : ' ' He showed 
me part of his sketches, drawings, and paintings, 
which were lamentably scattered about his studio. I 
was not long in judging him to be an artist de race, 
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very much trained toward great art, but somewhat 
forced and mannered. His paintings were stamped 
with the same peculiarities as his drawings, but with 
the same great qualities. ..." 

Jacque had been doing his remarkable series of 
etchings of rustic life in Burgundy during the pre- 
ceding years, and the sight of these must have re- 
called to Millet many scenes of his own earlier life. 

The season spent in Normandy between the death 
of his first wife and his second marriage in 1845 had 
furnished Millet with many sketches, and among 
them was The Winnower, which he painted and ex- 
hibited in the ^alon of 1848. In this picture he 
seemed to fix the style that predominated in much of 
his later work. The uncompromising rusticity of 
\ the type, the strong rendering of the form and action 
of the man, as he agitates the flat basket, and thus 
separates the heavier grain from the flying chaff, are 
prophetic of the masterpieces that followed through 
successive years at Barbizon. 

Once again in contact with the soil. Millet brought 
forth The Sower, The Harvesters^ Repast, The An- 
gelus. The Gleaners, The Grafter, The Man with the 
Hoe, The Shepherdess, The Sheep-shearers, and many 
other works with which we have become familiar. 
There was but little of the anecdotic or ethnographic 
in Millet's point of view, though his art is not entirely 
without touches of humor. He saw, however, the 
deeper meanings of the peasant's life, and knew how 
to ''make the trivial serve for the expression of the 
sublime." He found ample material for his art in the 
toil of the fields, whence, some eighteen hundred years 
before, the Christian parables had been drawn, creat- 
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ing types of universal significance from the humblest 
facts. And it is the way in which facts are used that 
constitutes the greater or lesser in art. As in music, 
the same scales of notes exist for all. In one com- 
bination they produce the most trifling air, and in 
another the mighty compositions of a Beethoven. 

Millet understood the value of simplicity, and knew 
how to sacrifice the ephemeral to the essential. He 
added no details to his work that might weaken the 
most forcible expression of his idea and dominant mo- 
tive. 

He was an expressionist, if I may so use the term, 
differing from those whose attempt to seize the ap- 
pearances of passing and accidental phenomena has 
qualified them as impressionists. He also received 
impressions, and was constantly storing his memory 
with them, but before using the facts thus acquired, 
they were selected and classified by deep thought. 
In passing through the crucible of his mind they 
were relieved of all useless dross, and the purer metal 
remained for use in his art. The shallowness of the 
doctrine— significant of an age devoted to surfaces— 
which would deny to a painter or etcher the right to 
think, and that considers as 'literary" anything be- 
yond the prosaic limning of the passing and actual, is 
proved by the ever-growing appreciation of Millet's 
pictures. Works which he produced in travail of soul 
and body, in the obscurity of his modest studios, have 
become the glory of modern art, and an inspiration to 
thousands throughout the world. 

A ceaseless endeavor to express his ideas more and 
more clearly caused him to make many experiments, 
for which the mobile crayon, charcoal, or pen offered 
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greater facilities than the more tedious processes of 
painting. He could use lines to express form and 
action in a way that has been rarely excelled, and this 
gives to his slightest sketches a real and permanent 
vialue. His constant habit of drawing also developed a 
conciseness and sureness of touch that is the peculiar 
charm of gravure a Veau forte. He had seen Jacque's 
etchings, and his intimacy with this master of the art 
must have familiarized him with the details of the 
various methods. 

Yet for a number of years he only ** scribbled'' on 
a few odd plates such figures or ideas as happened 
at the time to pass in his mind. These were done 
without any intention of publication, and the few 
proofs that were taken— some by himself with such 
primitive means as rubbing the paper on the plate 
with the back of a soup-spoon— have been eagerly 
sought for by collectors on account of their rarity. On 
these plates he also tried the ** roulette,'* sometimes 
employed effectively by Jacque for the production of 
shadow, but discarded its use on his later plates. All 
this was done merely for practice, ** tuning up" as it 
Were for the real music which was to follow. Most of 
the subjects he treated in the relatively few plates 
etched with a view to publication, had already seen 
the light as paintings or drawings, which, in their 
turn, had been preceded by numerous studies. So 
that when Millet re-created them as etchings he knew 
them ''by heart," and could draw them on the copper 
without hesitation or ''fumbling." They are treated 
in pure line, with just sufficient accent to relieve the 
broad masses of light and shade. Their composition 
leaves nothing to be desired; the "placing" of a de- 
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sign within a given space, of which the Greek masters 
and those of Japan made such an exact science, Millet 
considered of prime importance, and no modern 
painter has made the silhouettes of his masses ''tell" 
with greater effect. Their intention is profound and 
their presentation decorative. 

It was in 1855 that he took up etching seriously, j 
and the Woman Sewing and Woman Churning were 
done in that year. In the former plate the light falls 
on the figure, seated in profile, from a window to the 
right glazed with antique diamond-shaped panes. In 
the Woman Churning a cat rubs against her skirt in 
an affectionate but perhaps not entirely disinterested 
way — when the contents of the monumental churn 
are considered. In the Man with a Wheelbarrow the 
muscular action of the arms that bear the weight, and 
the legs that give the propulsion, are so carefully 
drawn that they could not have been rendered more 
clearly had the figure been left without drapery. A 
critic once remarked that ''Millet's peasants were too 
poor to be able to afford cloth enough to make creases 
in their clothes.'' Setting aside such evidences of 
poverty, it is certain that Millet never allowed cloth- 
ing to obscure in the least the solid construction of his 
figures. 

In the Shepherdess Knitting how deeply she seems 
absorbed in her work, while a faithful dog watches 
the flock seen beyond the sheltering copse, from which 
several sparsely leaved saplings jut out gracefully 
across the sky to relieve the larger masses of the com- 
position. 

There is an almost medieval sobriety in the expres- 
sion of the strongly drawn Wool-carder with her 
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scales and spinning-wheel near by. The subject takes 
us back to the time when these useful occupations 
gave the name of **wife" to the industrious spouse 
whose province it was to provide the clothes and cov- 
erings for her family. 

In The Vigil two women are seen still bending over 
their mending under the flickering light of an antique 
lamp suspended above them, while the other members 
of the household have probably been long asleep. 

The Diggers appear so actively engaged in their 
work that my son— Jean-Francois— Millet's namesake 
— said on seeing it, * ' They are working too fast, they 
cannot keep that pace up very long,'' and well may 
they hasten to complete their day's labor, subject to 
the inexorable law, **In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread." 

And here in the hot sun are The Gleaners gather- 
ing the rare ears that have escaped the harvesters 
under the August sun, so that they may be able to 
keep their souls and bodies together through the 
darker days of winter. The Woman Feeding her Child 
shows a young mother carefully cooling the food in a 
spoon by blowing upon it, before giving it to the lusty 
and expectant infant that lies across her lap. Millet's 
largest plate is the Going to Work, where a young 
peasant armed with fork and hoe, accompanied by his 
wife with a basket shading her head and a cruche of 
cider in her hand, starts out in the morning sunshine 
to fresh conquests in the field of toil. 

One plate, A Spinner of Auvergne, was done for the 
publisher Lemerre, and appeared in a limited edition 
of ''Sonnets and Etchings." The girl in quaint 
bonnet, short skirts, and heavy satots is drawing the 
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wool from a distaff held under her left arm, while she 
spins the bobbin with her right hand. A flock of 
goats, of which she is in charge, are seen climbing 
over rocks in the background. 

A dry-point of the Goose Girl is in strong outline, 
of which the heavy bur marks the earliest proofs. I 
must not forget one of Millet's smallest etchings, the 
Man leaning on his Spade, which from its few square 
inches of suggestive lines, seems to convey an impres- 
sion as profound as Michelangelo's Jeremiah in the 
Sistine Chapel. Millet did a few heliographs by the 
process invented by his friend the photographer Cu- 
velier of Arras, and made several lithographs for 
publishers. His lithograph of The Sower is, however. 
Millet's most important work on stone, and offers a 
unique and original presentation of one of his favor- 
ite subjects in the form of an estampe. 

He did a few woodcuts with his own hand, and 
others were executed under his eye by his brothers 
Pierre and Jean-Baptiste Millet. He preferred the 
strong outlines employed by the earlier masters of the 
art, and the force of this simple method is felt in the 
Shepherdess Seated, the Digger leaning on his Spade, 
the Peasant Digging, and the Woman filling Water- 
cans, Fourteen presentations of rustic life, drawn by 
Millet on the wood, were engraved by Lavieille under 
the artist 's direction. The series of * * The Work of the 
Fields" consists of ten subjects. They are superb in 
design and replete with poetic suggestion. **The 
Times of the "Day ^^— Morning, Noon, Evening, and 
Night— somewhsit larger, are equally interesting. 

We know that many of Diirer's woodcuts were 
drawn by himself on the wood, and **cut" by others 
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under his direction, and I can conceive of no reason 
why these woodcuts of Millet's, executed in a similar 
way, should not be considered equally precious as 
products of the artist's personality. 

In addition to such original works, many of his 
paintings have been engraved and etched by the best 
modern masters. But whether expressed by himself 
or translated by others, Millet's portrayals of the 
beauty and nobility of toil will be prized by genera- 
tions far beyond our time. 
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''LE PERE COROT" 

By EOBEET J. WICKENDEN 

[HE title of 'Tere/' with which Corot was 
invested by his many friends, was purely 
honorary, for he was never wedded, unless 
it were to his art, and his pictures were 
the offspring of that union. 

He was regarded as a sort of spiritual father by 
the many artists he helped and advised, and he might 
have furnished an excellent example of the soul's su- 
periority, for as his body grew older, his spirit seemed 
to grow younger, and his later pictures are as fanci- 
ful and poetic as his earlier ones were sober and se- 
vere. The firmly painted view of the Coliseum, which 
holds its place so well in the Gallery of Modern 
French Art at the Louvre, was done in his thirtieth 
year. Some twenty-five sittings from nature were 
devoted to its production, and during one of these, 
Theodore Aligny, the landscapist, happened to sur- 
prise him. Aligny was so much impressed by its origi- 
nal and serious qualities, that on returning that even- 
ing to his companions at the Restaurant della Lepre, 
he said: **Mes amis, Corot is our master." 

Till then, Corot had been considered as a good fel- 
low with a fine voice, but as an indifferent painter, by 
the circle of French artists then in Rome, among 
whom were Leopold Robert, !^douard Bertin, Boilly, 
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Chenavard, Aligny, and others, while Pierre Guerin 
was director at the Villa Medieis. It was true that 
Corot's previous education in art had been of a some- 
what desultory sort. 

He was born at Paris on the 29th Messidor of year 
IV of the Revolutionary calendar, corresponding to 
the 17th of July, 1796, of our own, and was named 
Jean-Baptiste Camille by his parents, who kept a fash- 
ionable millinery establishment, presided over by his 
mother, at the corner of the rue du Bac and the Pont 
Royal. Napoleon Bonaparte, then a young general in 
his twenty-seventh year, after crushing the last serious 
Revolutionary revolt, had married Josephine de Beau- 
harnais in the previous ]\Iarch, and was now occupied 
with his famous Italian campaign. A reaction had 
set in, induced by the excesses of 1793, and in art a 
pseudo-classic severity was cultivated by David and 
his school, which blossomed later into the ornamental 
forms of the First Empire. 

In this atmosphere the young Camille grew up, 
and was placed successively in a lycee at Rouen till 
he was sixteen, and afterward for two years in a col- 
lege at Poissy. Then came his father's unsuccessful 
attempt to train him for a commercial career. 

Though his tastes and tendencies were turned to- 
ward art, he tried as a dutiful son to obey the paren- 
tal edict, picking up what instruction was possible 
and practising it almost by stealth. It would have 
been much more helpful to his predestined vocation 
had these eight long years been devoted to a thorough 
training in drawing and painting. 

But at last, in 1822, though much chagrined and 
disappointed, his father yielded, allowing him some 
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fifteen hundred francs a year, or about twenty-five 
dollars a month, as a pension. 

''AH right," said his father, *'do as you think best: 
seeing you wish to amuse yourself, do so. I was ready 
to buy you a fine business with the one hundred thou- 
sand francs in cash which I shall now keep ! " , 

Corot's heart, however, was filled with gratitude, 
and he began to paint at once, studying with Michal- 
lon, a brilliant youth whose career was cut short by 
death on the twenty-fourth of September, 1822. 
Though himself a ''classic" by education, Michallon 
had directed his pupil's attention to the study of na- 
ture, and a few months later Corot entered the studio 
of Victor Bertin, where he remained till the start for 
Italy in December, 1825. Inheriting the precise and 
orderly habits of the French bourgeoisie, the eight 
years of commercial training had confirmed him to 
an industrious and regular disposition of his time. 
As he said, it was always his custom when in town to 
enter his studio "at three minutes to eight" every 
moaning, and in this way he accomplished a prodi- 
gious amount of work. He came of Burgundian stock, 
Corot 's grandfather having been the son of a farmer 
at Muss3''-la-Fosse, • a village near Semur in the de- 
partment of Cote d'Or. In 1860 he went down there 
to look up his relatives, and was delighted to find many 
of them. "The country is filled," said he, "with good 
workers who bear my name ; one hears nothing in the 
fields but ' Hello, Corot ! ' I thought they were calling 
me and it seemed as if I were in my own family. ' ' 

This origin probably accounted for Corot 's hercu- 
lean build and fresh, farmer-like appearance, as well 
as for his innate love of nature and the life of the 



open fields. A certain stubborn independence is 
ascribed to the French countryman, and this he also 
possessed, though joined with remarkable amiability. 

Corot's respect for Greek and Italian models was 
strengthened by his three years' residence in Italy, 
but he had seen the works of Constable, shown at 
Paris in 1824, which had such a remarkable effect on 
French painters, suggesting the possibilities that lay 
in their own immediate surroundings. Corot profited 
by both of these influences, though the '* romantics" 
always found him too ''classic,'' and the ''classics" 
too "romantic." Thus for many years he received 
no favors from either camp, nor did the public appre- 
ciate an art so peculiarly personal in its character. 
He needed an ample supply of stoicism and self-reli- 
ance to carry him through such a combination of en- 
mity and indifference. 

Corot was well into the fifties before material suc- 
cess began to dawn upon him, but his habits were fru- 
gal, needs were few, and kept within his modest in- 
come, while love for nature and art supplied both 
courage and inspiration. 

It took more than twenty years for the artists and 
public to realize the truth of Aligny's words, though 
they were no empty compliment when he uttered 
them. He followed them up with advice calculated to 
compensate for Corot 's lack of early training. Al- 
though two years younger than Corot, he had been 
through the academic schools. "If it pleases you, 
Monsieur Corot," he said, "we will occasionally work 
together ; perhaps there is something I can teach you, 
and I also shall certainly be the gainer in your com- 
pany. ' ' Corot had not been spoiled by expressed ad- 
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miration, and he always felt grateful to Aligny for 
the needful confidence in himself with which these 
timely words and acts inspired him. 

Fifty years later, in 1874, Aligny 's remains were 
carried to their resting-place in Montparnasse ceme- 
tery at Paris. At the dim early morning hour of eight 
'clock, in spite of a wintry snow-storm, Corot was 
there, although then seventy-eight and within a year 
of his own demise. Madame Aligny, who was also pres- 
ent, begged him to leave and to avoid longer exposure 
to such inclement weather, but he insisted on remain- 
ing, and later in the day said to his friend Monsieur 
Dumesnil, who relates the story, **Ah, it is finer now 
than it was at the cemetery this morning, but for me it 
was a duty, a sacred debt. ' ' 

A sense of self-control and an almost ascetic severity 
of treatment pervade much of Corot 's earlier work 
both in Italy and in France, but this careful and con- 
scientious study of nature permitted him to give full 
scope to his imaginative faculties later on, and to en- 
liven his technique with a lighter and more feathery 
touch, without losing the indispensable sense of basic 
form. 

Charles Blanc, who had followed Corot 's successive 
exhibits at the Salon, thus summed up his earlier ca- 
reer: ** During fifteen years or more Corot sought for 
style by his drawing, by large lines resolutely ex- 
pressed, by an intentional sobriety of detail. He chose 
well-grown trees of regular form, smooth rocks with 
continuous breaks; he opposed to bare trunks, grace- 
fully rounded bouquets, and to sparse leafage, thick 
bushy growths. He brought the rigidity of pine-trees, 
straight and smooth as columns, into contrast with the 
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curves of supple and climbing plants ; the flat, tranquil 
contour^ wM^ch mlai*k the horizon, with broken and 
ravine-marked foregrounds. Nevertheless, that which 
was rough, solemn and a trifle emphatic in Aligny's 
drawings and in his masculine paintings, boldly but 
summai*ily modeled, was shown in Corot's work, less 
abruptly, more developed, more penetrated with the 
warmth of life— not of the life which circulates in 
eacch separate plant, marking its movement and gen- 
eral appearance, but of the universal life which ex- 
hales mysteriously through the large colorations of all 
nature when the light animates, heats, and renders it 
fruitful'/^ 

We might add to this masterly description the 
hi!i*m1an and architectural elements which were rarely 
absent from Corot's pictures. In his Italian subjects 
the ^oois of old temples or castles peep over distant or 
nearer hillsides ; and in the studies he painted during 
his wanderings in France, the spires of the village 
churches or the thatches of rustic cottages, with aptly 
placed figures and animals, add interest and charm. 

Corot spent many seasons at Ville d'Avray, near 
Parii^, where his father had a country-house. His 
somewhat prosaic parent could not have chosen better, 
and Co^ot passed long hours at evening or dawn look- 
ing out of his window on the misty lake near by. The 
fruits of these observations were utilized afterward in 
many of his famous pictures. He enjoyed journeying 
through the far-away provinces, sometimes going 
north toward Arras and Douai, and again traveling 
into the Limousin and Dauphine country to the 
south. Once he visited Switzerland and Holland, and 
in 1862 went as far as England, always accompanied 
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b}'^ his portfolio and paint-box. As his store of know- 
ledge increased, he gave freer rein to poetic senti- 
ments, both in choice of subjects and in their manner 
of treatment. Yet he never became satisfied with him- 
self. After nearly fifty years of constant labor he 
said one day to Daubigny, * * I am not satisfied ; I lack 
manual skill,'' to which Daubigny replied, ''How 's 
that— you lack skill? You put nothing on your can- 
vas, and everything is there!'' 

Corot's ideal always kept in advance of what he 
actually accomplished, and he remained a student to 
the end of his life. His method was synthetic: he 
painted the large masses first and worked in sufficient 
detail to explain and complete his meaning. In one 
of his sketch-books he wrote during a moment of self- 
examination : **I am never in a hurry to arrive at 
details; the masses and the character of a picture in- 
terest me before all else: . . . when these are well 
established I seek for the finer qualities of form and 
color. I return to these unceasingly, without being 
stopped by anything, and without system. ' ' That he 
did not always work in this way is made evident in the 
monograph noted by Silvestre where Corot speaks of 
his earlier studies. *'I had passed two winters with 
Monsieur Bertin, learning so little that soon after my 
arrival at Rome I could hardly pull through the slight- 
est drawing. Two men would stop to chat; I would 
begin to sketch them in parts, commencing with the 
head, for example. Then they would separate and I 
had only pieces of head on my paper. Some children 
were seated on the steps of a church; I commenced 
again; their mother called them. My book was thus 
filled with ends of noses, foreheads and locks of hair. I 
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then determined not to return home without a com- 
pleted work, and I tried for the first time to draw by 
masses, rapid drawing, the only kind possible. I com- 
menced by circumscribing in the twinkling of an eye 
the first group that came : if it rested but a short time 
in place, I had at least caught the character, the gen- 
eral outlines; if they remained longer, I was able to 
add the details. I did very many of these exercises 
and now find myself able to catch in a few lines the 
ballets and decorations of the Opera on a piece of 
paper in the crown of my hat. ' ' 

Corot's drawing was not of the highly polished, 
f academic kind, but it was suited to his manner. The 
planes, perspective, and important characteristics 
were all carefully noted, though he never sacrificed 
4}he dominating sentiment to dry mechanic precision. 
i could never quite understand what my friend Mr. 
P. Gr. Hamerton meant when he wrote in his 
'-'Thoughts about Art": ''The favorite landscape- 
painter among artists in France, the one whose repu- 
tp-tion has been made by the admiration of artists, 
Corot, can scarcely draw better than a school-girl." 
Yet in his "Etching and Etchers," Mr. Hamerton 
redeems this possible slip of the pen by the following 
eloquent appreciation: "All sins are forgiven to the 
true poets. . . . He feels the delightfulness of cool, 
grey mornings and dewy evenings; he feels the pal- 
pitating life of gleaming river-shores and the trem- 
bling, of the light branches wherein the fitful breezes 
play. He has an intense sense of the glimmering in- 
decision and mystery of natural appearances, and he 
does not, as it seems to us, draw and paint with preci- 
sion simply because his attention does not fix itself on 
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that which is precise.'' The late George Inness once 
wrote that '*if a painter could combine the poetry of 
Corot with the precision in detail of a ]\Ieissonier, he 
would be a very god in art.'' There are, however, in- 
compatibilities in art, as in nature, and the effort to 
unite them like acids and alkalis may only end in 
producing an insipid and uninteresting neutrality. 

If Corot had felt that added precision of detail 
would have improved an effect, he was too conscien- 
tious to have omitted it. His earlier studies are proofs 
of this. But the beauty he sought in his later manner 
lay in those phases where facts are dissolved as it were 
in the mystery of infinite suggestion. His pictures are 
not intended as lessons in geology, botany and optics ; 
such interesting facts only furnished him elements 
that were fused under the heat of inspiration into a 
new and higher product, namely, beauty. 

As to Corot 's figures and portraits, it is possible 
they sometimes betray a lack of the severe school- 
ing usual to French painters, who have passed through 
the ateliers and anatomy classes of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, yet they possess a personal quality that 
makes up for occasional insufficiencies. An old 
Parisian model who had worked a great deal for Corot 
once told me that it was the master's dearest am- 
bition to succeed as a painter of figures, and that he 
bestowed endless labor to this end. But the wonder is, 
how such a landscapist could succeed so well in adding 
his dancing nymphs and piping shepherds, so that they 
harmonize perfectly with the sentiment of his subject 
and the tones of his masses. "What Claude Lorrain 
almost invariably hired another to do, Corot did for 
himself. 
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In color, which is more a matter of temperament 
than of education, Corot preferred soft grays, pearls 
and rose-tints for the higher notes of his chromatic 
scale, with browns, olives and blacks for the lowest 
octaves. Some of his Italian studies are more positive 
in their color-key, but to continue the comparison, his 
tones resemble those of the flute, violin and harp, 
rather than the louder brasses and drums. 

His love of music was so great that he was called a 
^^melomane/' and his fine voice often made him wel- 
come when his art was misunderstood. His last resi- 
dence in the rue Poissoniere was chosen because of its 
nearness to the Opera and Conservatoire, where he 
found a perennial source of delight and recreation. 
When in the fields, with his friends the birds, he was 
continually humming a song. In the studio his brush 
often kept time to some favorite air, which was thus 
absorbed and expressed in graphic form; and the 
penetrating charm of many of his pictures is because 
they are painted music ! 

Preoccupied with tint and tone, the brush was his 
principal tool, and his drawings were made either as 
memoranda or to serve some purpose in present or 
later work, where careful analysis of line and form 
was needed. Yet as early as 1822, when in deference 
to his father's wishes he was still with Delalain the 
cloth-merchant, he had done several lithographs. 
Two of these subjects. The Guard Dies, but Never 
Surrenders, and The Plague at Barcelonay he 
sketched in outline again with lithographic crayon on 
autographic paper, for his friend Alfred Robaut in 
1873, but none of the original proofs of his first stones, 
nor of The Village Fair, which he remembered doing 
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about the same time, have ever been found, not even 
at the National Library, where CoUas the publisher, 
who lived in the Passage Feydeau, was supposed to 
have deposited the three obligatory copies. About 
1836 he did another figure-subject on stone, as a 
cover for an operette, ^*La Caisse d'Epargne." It 
represented ** Madame Rose in the role of Mere Bois- 
seau/' and of this Monsieur Robaut possessed an 
example. 

No further iattempts were made in either lithog- 
raphy or etching till about 1845, when Charles 
Jacque's interesting prints may have suggested an 
essay in etching. Corot took a prepared copper-plate 
and drew in the outlines and masses of the well-known 
Souvenir de Toscane, but did not proceed to the ''bit- 
ing'' process. Some years later Felix Bracquemond 
discovered it in a nail-box at Corot 's studio and 
begged the master to complete it, offering to take 
charge of the ''biting in." Corot then took the plate 
and added the tones and details of the final state. 
This was his first etching and he was then in the fifties 
of his own life and of his century. There was some- 
thing in the use of mordants and acids that seemed 
to frighten Corot, and he always called in some good 
friend such as Bracquemond, Michelin or Delaunay to 
assist in this delicate process. 

Of the fourteen plates he etched one was over- 
bitten and another, by being spoiled before biting, only 
indicates the lines which passed through the ground 
into the copper. They belong to the later and best 
period of his art. It was generally at the request of 
a friend or to render some service that he took up 
plate and needle. His second attempt, Le Bateau 
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sous les Sautes, shows the house in the distance near 
the lake of Ville d'Avray where the Corots lived, and 
was intended to illustrate a book of poems by his 
friend Edmond Roche, who, however, died before they 
were published. In 1862 a posthumous edition of 
Roche's poems was published, containing a sonnet 
dedicated to Corot, and for this he etched a plate 
known as Ville d'Avray — VEtang au Batelier, which 
somewhat resembles the Bateau sous les Sautes but 
has a more open foreground with a man in a boat and 
a cow seen among the nearer rushes. 

In 1863 he executed the deliciously decorative Lac 
du Tyrol, and in 1865 and 1866, the Pay sage d'ltalie. 
Souvenir d'ltalie, Environs de Borne and Campagne 
Boisee. His thoughts constantly reverted to Italy, 
where he had spent some of his happiest years, and 
which he recalled in numerous * * souvenirs. ' ' In these 
he could give full scope to his sentiment and imagina- 
tive powers. 

With all his originality, he respected those con- 
ventions of which the ages had approved, and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, he followed 
Greek and Italian traditions. This Hellenic quality 
pervades all his art, conveying a sense of beauty that 
is too often lacking in the work of many modern 
painters. 

But to return to his etchings. Of the four plates 
etched about 1869 two are of the same subject, Venus 
coupant les Ailes de I' Amour, —one of the plates hav- 
ing been overbitten apparently, — and this is Corot 's 
unique etching of a figure-subject. The two others, 
Dans les Dunes — Souvenir du Bois de la Haye, and 
the Souvenir des Fortifications de Douai, both have 
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northern titles, though by their composition and gen- 
eral appearance they seem as *' classic'' as the Dome 
Florentin, in which the foliage seems to suggest in- 
completion. The naive and almost bonhomme man- 
ner of Corot's execution might deceive a superficial 
glance as to the beauties his etchings reveal upon fur- 
ther study. When he had fixed the main masses of 
his compositions he would cross and recross his 
lines in searching for tone and sentiment until the 
darkest notes reached the bare copper. His skies 
and clouds, sketched freely, convey, however, a 
surprising sense of lightness and movement. What- 
ever the manner of treatment, seen from the right dis- 
tance his best plates vibrate with decorative and poetic 
suggestion. Corot's intimate friend Alfred Robaut 
succeeded in getting him to try lithographic crayon 
and ink on transfer paper. He liked the freedom of 
its use and did a number of drawings, some sixteen all 
told, which show how sympathetic a method Corot had 
found in auto-lithography. A dozen of these subjects 
were published by the Lemerciers in a limited edi- 
tion in 1871 and have become exceedingly rare. Of 
others very few proofs were taken, which is in a sense 
regrettable, as Corot ^s lithographs are as eloquent as 
his paintings. 

Like Daubigny, IMillet, Jacque and' other artists of 
his day, he did a number of cliches-verres. The pro- 
cess was invented by Monsieur Cuvelier (pere^ of 
Arras. A glass plate was covered with a whi^ ned 
coat of opaque varnish. This was placed on a black 
surface and the drawing made with an etching-needle 
or other pointed instrument, which removed the var- 
nish in the same way and as freely as the etching- 
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ground on a copper-plate. From this negative a 
photographic print was made, which was the exact 
counterpart of the artist's drawing. The method 
seemed to please Corot, for he did about sixty-six of 
these verres, some of them careful compositions, and 
others, sketches of ideas or done directly from nature. 
They are executed frankly, and reveal an intimate 
side of Corot 's art, as he might have chatted with 
friends, or fixed a fleeting vision in a few expressive 
lines. 

Corot died at Paris, on the 22d of February, 1875, 
in his seventy-ninth year. In reviewing the events of 
his long life, we are impressed by his absolute sin- 
cerity of purpose, and it is easy to believe the many 
legends and anecdotes related by friends, which will 
perpetuate the remembrance of his unfailing kindness 
and boundless generosity. Such was the man ; and the 
longer we study his art, the more we feel the truth of 
the words written and repeated by that most unspar- 
ing of critics, Henri Rochefort: ** Nothing is more 
beautiful than a beautiful Corot. ' ' 
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CHARLES-FRANgOIS DAUBIGNY 
PAINTER AND ETCHER 

By EGBERT J. WICKENDEN 

Author of "Charles Jacque," "Jean-Francois Millet, " "Le Pere Corot," 

"The Men of 1830," etc., etc. 

jAPPENING to be in Montreal one evening 
some years ago when the late Professor 
FenoUosa was giving a lecture there on 
Japanese Art, we spent the following day 
with Sir William Van Home and later^j^^ed to- 
gether to New York. The tedium of the^^^Hy was 
relieved by discussing the relative merit^^BRriental 
and Occidental art, and among other subjects, the 
question of heredity as an important factor in the art 
of old Japan. Professor FenoUosa said that after 
studying and comparing some thousands of examples 
and copies of works by artists of the Kano school, who 
from father to son were court painters for many gen- 
erations there, he had found that a surprisingly even 
quality of technique was constantly maintained, 
though the striking and more original characteristics 
which we usually ascribe to genius were manifested 
only in every second or third generation to sustain and 
renew the high reputation of this race of painters. 

In our more individualistic western world the value 
of hereditary training has been less considered. Claude 
Lorrain was supposed to have served as a cook's as- 
sistant; Turner was the son of a barber; Corot 's par- 
ents were successful milliners; Rousseau's father, a 



tailor; and Millet came of a family of peasant pro- 
prietors. Charles-Francois Daubigny, however, seems 
to have been born into a family of artists. 

His father, Edme-Francois Daubigny, was a land- 
scapist of merit, a pupil of Bertin, who had spent 
some years in Italy with the de La Grange family, mak- 
ing many studies in the vicinity of Naples and Castel- 
lamare, from which he painted pictures exhibited at 
the Paris Salon from 1819 to 1841. His uncle, Pierre 
Daubigny, was a celebrated miniaturist, pupil of 
Aubry, who exhibited in all the salons from 1822 to 
1855, receiving a medal in 1833. Pierre's wile^nee 
Amelie Dautel— also remarkable as a miniaturist, 
was medaled at the Salon of 1834, while her sister 
Henriette painted successful portraits. So that the 
subject of our essay, born at Paris on the 15th of 
February, 1817, had brushes and crayons for his first 
playthings. His mother — nee Legros d'Anizy — died 
while he was a child, and he seemed to develop an al- 
most precocious talent and independence of character. 

At fifteen he was doing professional decorative 
work, and at seventeen was able to supply his own 
material needs. 

At this time he was possessed with an intense desire 
to visit Italy and Rome, which was the usual Mecca of 
the young French artists ; and in order to provide the 
necessary funds he assisted in the decoration of apart- 
ments, as well as in painting borders and ornaments 
at the museum of Versailles, till by redoubled energy, 
he and his friend Mignan had amassed what they 
thought would be sufficient for the coveted journey. 
To avoid the danger of a premature withdrawal of 
funds, they had arranged a small opening in the plas- 
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ter wall of their room, and through this the money was 
slipped, sou by sou and franc by franc, till they 
judged the needed sum to have been attained. One 
April day they broke through the plaster, and out 
came something more than fourteen hundred francs. 

Providing themselves with stout boots, knapsacks, 
and sticks, they started on foot, in a few day^, from 
Paris for Rome. What a marvelous school for the 
future master of landscape was this journey through 
the heart of France ! Day by day the panorama un- 
folded, till beyond Lyons they began to see signs of 
the Southland in the more exotic vegetation, and soon 
passed between the Rhone and the Alps, which they 
crossed into Italy. They visited Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, spending also some four months at Subiaco, 
where Daubigny made a number of sketches, one of 
which furnished the subject for his third etching. 

After about eleven months their funds began to 
dwindle, and IMignan being seized with a severe nos- 
talgia — he had left his fiancee at Paris — they started 
back again on foot, meeting at Troyes several friends 
who had come on to join them, and soon reached the 
capital. This Italian journey seems to have had but 
little effect on Daubigny 's art. He was strongly in- 
fluenced at this time by the almost microscopic pre- 
cision of the works of de La Berge, and Romanticism 
was affecting most of the younger men, including Dau- 
bigny. He, however, decided to compete for the Prix 
de Rome, and with this in view entered the studio of 
Delaroche at the ficole des Beaux- Arts. Having passed 
the first tests, when the time came for the final entree 
en loge, he failed to be present at the formal dictation 
of the subject, which this time was ** Adam and Eve," 
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going oflf instead to dejeuner with his friend Feu- 
eheres at Vineennes. When he returned in the after- 
noon, he found that this slight and, as he thought, 
unimportant omission had debarred him. As the Prix 
de Rome in landscape was given only once every four 
years, although pressed by Delaroche to continue, he 
soon gave up the atelier work in favor of the open 
fields. It was well that he did so, for with his some- 
what advanced views, it is doubtful whether he could 
have satisfied the official masters of so-called ** classi- 
cal" landscape, and the shock of this disappointment 
seemed to open his eyes to a fresher and larger view of 
nature. 

In the intervals of his work for publishers, he had 
found time to paint a picture of Notre Dame de Paris 
and the lie St. Louis, with which he made his debut 
at the Salon in 1838, and two years later he exhibited 
St. Jerome in the Desert, of which the rocky, moun- 
tainous landscape was a souvenir of Isere. It was 
placed beside a picture by his father in the Salon of 
1840. 

The extra expenses incident to the production of an 
important work for the Salon were covered by a small 
society formed for mutual help, including Geoffroy 
Dechaume the sculptor, Steinheil the future decorator, 
Trimolet, Daumier, and Meissonier. They lived as a 
community in the Rue des Amandiers-Popincourt, 
and each in turn was helped by the others to produce 
a work for the Salon. The friendships thus established 
lasted through life, as each became famous and 
founded a family establishment of his own. 

While undertaking such illustrative work for pub- 
lishers as came to hand, Daubigny also assisted in the 
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atelier of restorations under Granet at the Louvre, 
increasing his Imowledge of the masters of the past 
by daily contact with their works. If in later years 
Daubigny dared to attack fresh problems in the real- 
istic representation of landscape with brush and 
palette-knife under the open sky, his apparent free- 
dom of technique and effective composition were based 
on a thorough knowledge of established conventions, 
which later impressionists have sometimes seemed to 
ignore. As a child his health was delicate, and he had 
been placed in charge of a good peasant woman, la 
Mere Bazot, at Valmondois, some twenty miles north of 
Paris. His attachment to this place never ceased, and 
while he was engaged in bread-winning through the 
week, he would often start on foot from Paris on 
Saturday night for Valmondois, spend his Sunday 
painting in the fields near the banks of the Oise, and 
return in the same way Sunday night to take up his 
work on Monday morning. 

It happened to Daubigny as it has happened to 
many others of the world's masters in art. He mar- 
ried early, and to cope with the needs of a growing 
family he redoubled his toil. He did not question 
Providence, but accepted cheerfully all the tasks that 
were offered. Few of the important books published 
during the ** forties" were without illustrations from 
his hand. In the ** History of the Painters of All 
Schools and All Times," by Charles Blanc, we find 
many of the landscape illustrations drawn by Dau- 
bigny from masterpieces in the Louvre. All this prac- 
tical work provided for his daily needs, and afforded 
the best sort of training for mind, eye, and hand. 

A small inheritance fell to him about 1848, and he 
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was enabled to make an excursion to the Dauphine and 
Morvan, with the untrammeled study of landscape in 
view. At the Salon of 1848 Daubigny drew public 
attention. by the exhibition of five landscape studies, 
gaining a second-class medal. Again, at the Salon of 
1850-51, he exhibited The Washerwomen of the River 
Oullins, The Willows, The Barge, and The Vintage, 
that were prophetic of much of his later work. Dau- 
bigny 's personality now frankly declared itself, and 
when in 1852 he exhibited The Harvest he was hailed 
by the critics as a master. The ripe wheat-fields, the 
harvesters, and the growing stacks were thrown upon 
this canvas with such brilliancy that the more timid 
ones were somewhat startled ; but the following year 
his Pond of Gylieu, Valley of Optevoz, and The Entry 
to the Village satisfied the most exacting by their re- 
markable precision, delicacy, and force. At the same 
Salon were Troyon's Valley of the Tongues and Rosa 
Bonheur's Horse Fair, and these, with Daubigny 's 
canvases, became the centers of admiration. 

The Emperor bought the Pond of Gylieu, thus de- 
scribed by the Count Clement de Ris in L' Artiste for 
June, 1853 : 

* * Has it not often occurred to you in your explora- 
tions as a tourist to see suddenly open before you a 
break in the landscape, a little valley, calm, in repose, 
full of elegant and tranquil forms, of discreet and har- 
monious colors, of softened shadows and lights, bor- 
dered by hillsides with rounded and retiring forms 
and where no step seems to have troubled the poetic 
silence? A pond, placed there like a mirror, reflects 
the picture, and bears on its cup-like edge, sheaves of 
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rushes, coltsfoot, arrowheads, water-strawberries, and 
the white and yellow flowers of the water-lily, amid 
which swarm a buzzing world of insects and gnats. 

''As you approach, some heron, occupied in dress- 
ing its plumage, flies off, snapping its beak ; the snipe 
runs away, piping its little cry ; then everything falls 
again into silence, and the valley, welcoming you as its 
guest, takes up under your eyes its mysterious work. 
It is, in effect, these colors and these harmonies that 
M. Daubigny has given us in his Pond of Gylieu. The 
limpidity of the water, the light, refined quality of the 
sky, the freshness of the air, are beyond description. 
One seems to breathe in the picture while looking at it, 
and there escapes I know not what aroma of damp 
leafage that ends by intoxicating you. 

*'The truth of the second picture by Daubigny is 
still more intense. The eyes rest everywhere with 
pleasure, and float undecided betweien the sapphire of 
the sky and the velvet-like vegetation. We smell the 
clover and the hay ; we hear the hum of the insects and 
the crackle of the ripening wheat." 

And so Daubigny continued for a number of years 
to bring the light and freshness of the open fields into 
succeeding salons. In 1857 he exhibited the Spring- 
time, now in the Louvre, and the Valley of Optevoz, 
in which the painter again combined intense poetic 
sentiment with skilful technique and strong pictorial 
construction. 

It has been sometimes advanced that paintings done 
out of doors often possess the qualities and defects of 
studies when compared with pictures composed and 
completed in the studio ; but Daubigny seemed able to 
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combine strength of structure and unity of effect with 
the truth and. freshness of work done directly from 
nature. Well versed in the lore, of great art, when he 
took his canvases into the vaster open-air studio of 
nature, he knew how to select and record his impres- 
sions. With high ideals, he sought the desired har- 
mony, and then swiftly and surely transferred his 
discovery to canvas. Giving himself up to the charms 
of the outdoor world, he sank his personality in an 
endeavor to render what he saw and felt, with su- 
preme eloquence and veracity. Some of his favorite 
themes, and those by which he is perhaps most widely 
\ known, were the riverside scenes on the Oise and 
. Seine. It was in 1859 that he exhibited the Banks 
of the Oise. The jury of the Salon had given him 
a first-class medal for the second time in 1857, and 
now they again awarded him a similar honor. Artists 
and public united in admiring this painting, which 
is at present in the museum of Bordeaux. So many 
demands came .from all sides for repetitions of this 
and similar subjects that Daubigny found it diffi- 
cult to satisfy them. To paint these river scenes, 
which accorded so well with his temperament and 
tastes, Daubigny thought it would be well to have a 
floating studio which could be moved about at will 
to the best points of view; and to catch the fleeting 
effects of dawn and sunset he wished to be free from 
the restraints of meal-hours and hotels. With these 
objects in view, he went to Asnieres to see his friend 
Baillet, who happened to have in stock a boat that 
had been built for use as a ferry. Accompanied by his 
son Karl, Daubigny looked over the boat, which was 
some twenty-eight feet long, six feet beam, flat-bot- 
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tomed, and drew only about eighteen inches of water. 
Baillet agreed to complete it so that three or six row- 
ers could be used, and a sail if needed. At the stern 
a cabin was to be placed, large enough to work or sleep 
in, with lockers on each side for bedding, cooking- 
utensils, provisions, and artists' materials. 

Thus equipped, Daubigny made numerous voyages 
up and down the Oise, Seine, and Marne in the Boitin, 
as this curious-looking craft was christened by an im- 
pudent rustic. He was often accompanied by his son 
Karl and other friends or pupils, and **le Capitaine," 
as Daubigny was called, became very popular among 
the '* bargees'' of the various river-craft. Pere Corot 
was appointed *' Grand Amiral Honoraire," and 
while he took no part in the voyages, he often lent the 
gaiety of his presence to the festivals that preceded 
the departure or celebrated the return of this Argosy 
of Art. 

Freed from all restraint, Daubigny did ah enor- 
mous amount of work during the river-trips, tem- 
pered by amusing experiences that were recorded in a 
series of free etchings called *'Le Voyage en Bateau," 
done at first for the amusement of his family and 
friends, and afterward published by Cadart. In one 
of these plates we see the artist at work in a ray of 
sunshine that enters at the end of the cabin where he 
is seated, while nearer the spectator are the canvases, 
panels, working-utensils, and bedding. On the back 
of one of the canvases is seen the word **Realisme," 
and the legend scratched on the margin of the earliest 
proofs was *'Le travail tient I'ame en joie." 

The humor of these somewhat playful records of 
Daubigny 's nautical experiences contrasts with the 
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serious qualities that distinguish the splendid series 
of etchings he produced during his long career. None 
of the Barbizon men, unless we except Charles Jacque, 
have left such an ample ceuyre on copper, and the 
quality of Daubigny's work remains unequaled in his 
own rustic and riverside vein. 

The immense amount of illustrating and drawing 
on wood that occupied his earlier years— which, in 
assuring his daily bread, allowed freedom for the de- 
velopment of higher art— proved of the utmost value 
when he took up etching. His habit of making many 
good-sized and smaller drawings in black chalk and 
charcoal directly from nature added largely to his 
skill in the use of line and tone. 

Daubigny was twenty-one years old when he began 
etching, about the year 1838; and for his first essay. 
The Monk, his comrade Meissonier sketched in the 
cowled figure seen among the trees that overhang the 
still waters of a pond. 

The View of the Town of Siibiaco, his third etching, 
was done from studies made during his Italian jour- 
ney, and its composition and treatment recall Claude 
and Poussin, who were his first models in landscape 
art. Martin Rico, the Spanish master of landscape 
and Venetian views, told me that many years later, 
when as a student he sought the advice of Daubigny, 
he was sent to study the severe landscapes by Poussin 
at the Louvre. 

Another early plate was the View of Notre Dame 
and the tie St, Louis, based on the first picture Dau- 
bigny exhibited at the Salon in 1838. One curious 
etching of this period, which he executed in collabora- 
tion with Trimolet— who afterward married his sister 
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—was perhaps inspired by political considerations. 
Its lengthy title was The Ceremony of the Inaugura- 
tion of the July Column, and the Removal of the Re- 
mains of the Victims of the Revolution of July, 1830, 
to the Place of the Bastille. It was dated 1840, but 
never proved a very lucrative venture, as the drum- 
majors of the National Guard, to whom its sale was 
confided, used to drink up regularly every evening the 
receipts of the day! All through the *' forties" Dau- 
bigny continued to etch either original motives or 
such as were requested by editors for the embellish- 
ment of various publications, in many cases of poems 
and songs of a pastoral and romantic nature. One of 
the most interesting, The Storm, was made as an illus- 
tration to Pabre d 'Eglantine's well-known 



' ' II pleiit, il pleiit, berg^re, 
Presse des blancs moutons . . ." 



Between the years 1840 and 1844 he executed a 
whole series of carefully finished plates, which in their 
precise and delicate treatment of detail are in marked 
contrast with the freedom and boldness of his later 
work. It would well repay a collector having the time 
and means, to attempt the bringing together of these 
rare and interesting early etchings of Daubigny, com- 
bining as they do the most careful workmanship with 
an idyllic suggestion that pervades all his work. Very 
few proofs were taken from some of them and there is 
a similar scarcity of trial and so-called artist's proofs 
from many of his plates. The Little Sheepfold is con- 
sidered one of the finest of the early pastorals. It is 
treated with the delicacy of a miniature, and repre- 
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sents a shepherd with his two dogs gathering the flock 
in a. freshly ploughed field where the fold is estab- 
lished. The clouds of a stormy-looking sky are pierced 
by a ray of light that illuminates the group and dis- 
tance with striking effect. 

Daubigny's fame as an etcher was sufficient to in- 
duce the French government to confide to his hands 
the reproduction of Jean Pinas' drawing The Mill, 
and Claude Lorrain's The Watering-place, which 
were done in 1848 and 1849 respectively. Some years 
later he was commissioned to etch The Bush and The 
Burst of Sunshine, after Ruysdael. These four sub- 
jects were executed for the Imperial Chalcography of 
the Louvre, and permitted Daubigny to study inti- 
mately these. *' old masters," whom he revered as being 
among the fathers of modern landscape art. 

It is, however, in the several series of etchings pub- 
lished in 1851 and subsequently ^that we find such 
chefs-d'oeuvre as The Sunrise, Banks of the River 
Cousin— Evening, The Watering-place, The Little 
Birds, Autumn in the Morvan, The Satyr, The Ferry, 
and The Fish-weir, The ten years between 1850 and 
1860 witnessed the production of a number of his 
finest plates, among them the Cows in a Pool and the 
Marsh with Storks, which unite those qualities of per- 
fect execution and deep sentiment that place them 
among the classics in art. From the Marsh with 
Storks Daubigny painted a picture later— in 1873. 

From his famous painting The Springtime, shown 
in the Salon of 1857, Daubigny made a careful etch- 
ing, of which the finest and earliest proofs are redolent 
with the charm that belongs to this so much admired 
painting, now at the Louvre. The Orchard in Spring- 
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time is an idyl of a similar kind, and the Little Birds, 
in the margin of which Daubigny etched the lines, 

Petits oiseaux, le printemps vient de naitre; 
Oiseaux, chantez le printemps et 1 'amour, 

expresses the same delight in the vernal season, with 
its renascence of song, sunshine, and flowers. Dau- 
bigny also took especial delight in the furred and, 
feathered companions of rustic life. The Dog Watch 
shows a faithful canine presiding over the destinies of 
the flock in the absence of the shepherd, and Cock- 
crow, a lusty chanticleer saluting the dawn from the 
straw-heap of his barn-yard. The Hen and Chickens 
gives us the maternal side of gallinaceous life, and his 
Tig in an Orchard bears on its margin the legend 
which Chenillon, Daubigny 's sculptor friend, com- 
posed while the master was drawing it on the copper 
directly from nature : 

**TJn cochon de proprietaire qui ne fera de bien 
qu'apres sa mort." 

Among Daubigny 's largest plates were The Sheep- 
fold— Morning, which he executed in 1860. It became 
the subject of his large painting exhibited at the Salon 
in the following year. Later— in 1865— he etched 
The Grape-harvest from a study painted in the Mor- 
van, and The Ford, showing a herd of cattle being 
driven across a stream over which the vigorous branch- 
ings of trees are projected. The Crows Perching in a 
Tree was a wintry souvenir of the plain of Auvers. 
Daubigny also painted the subject in 1873, and the 
picture was exhibited in the Salon of that year, as well 
as at the Universal Exhibition of 1900. 
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The Orchard, etched in 1868 to accompany a sonnet 
by M. Gabriel Marc, was published in company with 
etchings by Millet, Corot, and other artists in the vol- 
ume ** Sonnets and Etchings," issued by Lemerre in 
1869. ^^ 

• The Shepherds, Meadows at Villerville, The Seine 
at Port Morin, and Apple-trees at Auvers were dated 
during the four final years of his life, and his last 
etching, Moonlight at Valmondois, signed in 1877, 
was still awaiting some finishing touches when the 
master laid down his brushes and etching-needle for- 
ever. After a brief illness, which had been preceded 
by several years of failing health, he died on the 19th 
of February, 1878, four days after his sixty -first birth- 
day. 

The immense amount of work accomplished by 
Daubigny in addition to his prolific labors with the 
brush has rarely been considered. Henriet catalogued 
one hundred and seventeen etchings alone, besides 
some seventeen cliches-glace which Daubigny executed 
in 1862, by the method invented by M. Cuvelier pere, 
and of which proofs are exceedingly rare. When we 
consider his drawings on wood and many other de- 
signs for illustration, it becomes apparent that much 
space and time would be needed to render an account 
of the work in black and white standing to the credit 
of this fecund and industrious genius. Toil in his 
beloved art was one of the greatest joys life could 
afford, and his chief delight was found in the realities 
and charms of country life, which, through his paint- 
ings and etchings, he invites us to share with him. 

About the time the Bottin was built and equipped, 
Daubigny decided to Imild a country house and studio 
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at Auvers, which was but a couple of miles from Val- 
mondois, where he had lived as a child and had con- 
stantly returned. It was in 1860 that he wrote to 
Henriet : 

*'I have bought at Auvers thirty perches of land, 
now covered with beans, on which I shall plant some 
legs of mutton when you come to see me. They are 
building me a studio there, some six by eight meters, 
with several rooms round it, which will serve me next 
spring. The Pere Corot has found Auvers very fine 
and has engaged me to fix myself there for a part of 
each year, wishing to paint rustic landscapes with 
figures. I shall be truly well off there in the midst of 
a good little farming country where the ploughs do not 
yet go by steam.'' 

The ** Villa des Vallees,'' as it was called, was duly 
completed, his friend Oudinot being the architect. 
Corot painted the maquettes, or designs on smaller 
canvases, for the decoration of the studio. Oudinot 
executed the long side and Daubigny and his son Karl 
the two ends, under the eye of **le bon Pere,'' whose 
advancing age made the mounting of ladders and 
scaffolding difficult. Other rooms contained designs 
by Daumier and Daubigny, as well as canvases di- 
rectly from Corot 's brush. With the Bottin moored, 
near by in the Oise, the wooded **vallees" and the 
plain of Auvers right at hand, Daubigny found the 
situation exactly suited to his tastes. In midsummer 
he often spent a season at Villerville, on the Norman 
coast, relieving his rustic work by doing a few studies 
and pictures of the sea. 
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He visited England in 1866 and 1870, painting and 
drawing a certain number of studies on the Thames, 
and making new friends for his art. In 1868 he visited 
the Pyrenees, accompanied by his son Karl and that 
ever regretted young genius Henri Regnault. In 1871 
he made a trip to Holland, finding the country '*as 
blond as the women of Rubens,'' according to a letter 
written to a friend at. the time. These trips, like the 
earlier one to Italy, never seemed to alter the charac- 
ter of his art. His later pictures indicated a long- 
cherished desire to express the subtle effects of 
raoonrise and night. He knew such subjects would be 
less popular than the riverside views, which dealers 
and public called for faster than he could produce 
them. In sheer desperation he once said : * * If only I 
could paint a picture that would n't sell!" These 
mysterious effects of evening and night may have at- 
tained this object momentarily, though they are now 
jealously guarded in some of the world's finest col- 
lections. 

Familiarity with his art, and with the natural sur- 
roundings that furnished him motives and inspiration, 
followed by years of comparison and consideration, 
has only strengthened my conviction that for depth 
of feeling, powerful composition, and a lyrical bril- 
liancy of execution, Daubigny stands unrivaled among 
the painters and etchers of landscape who glorified 
French Art during the nineteenth century. 
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Chasles Jacqde 



CHARLES JACQUE 

<1813-1894) 
By EGBERT J. WICKENDEN 

I^HARLES JACQUE might be called "the 
Admirable Crichton" of the Barbizoii 
school, for, in addition to his mastery of 
etching and painting, he had been a 
notary's clerk, a map-engraver, a soldier, an illus- 
trator of comic papers and serious books, a chicken- 
fancier and author of one of the best manuals on the 
subject; while later at Croisic in Brittany he manu- 
factured excellent specimens of carved Gothic furni- 
ture. To crown all, after succeeding more or less in 
these and other enterprises, he ended his life in com- 
fortable bourgeois fashion, as proprietaire of the fine 
apartment building on the Boulevard Clichy, where 
he had his last studio. 

Yet whatever his active brain and hand found to 
do, he was above all an artist, — and one of the most 



remarkable in the French school of the nineteenth 
century. The very breadth and variety of his talents 
may have obscured to a certain degree the luster of 
his special achievements. But this may be safely left 
for time to rectify, and out of the immense quantity 
of work he accomplished, enough will be selected to 
give him the supreme place he deserves as an etcher 
and painter of rustic and pastoral subjects. 

Jaoque was a true enfant de Paris, having been 
born there on the 23d of May, 1813, not far from the 
Hotel des Invalides. His school life was not marked 
by any special brilliance, nor did he stay long at col- 
lege. His earliest manifestation of talent was shown 
in copies made from some lithographed landscapes by 
Coigniet, but this did not prevent his father from 
placing him in a notary's office. The family lived at 
this time in the Passage St. Antoine, and there he 
made the acquaintance of a young decorator of por- 
celain, Louis Cabat, who was afterward celebrated as 
a landscape painter, and became Director of the 
French School in the Villa Medicis at Rome. Cabat 
initiated his young friend into the greater world of 
art, and Jacque, who had in the meantime left the 
notary's office, to work for an engraver of maps, soon 
tried his 'prentice hand on an etching of a woman's 
head after Rembrandt, of which an example still 
exists in the splendid collection of Jacque 's etchings 
presented by the late Samuel P. Avery to the New 
York Public Library. But whether from pure love 
of adventure or martial tastes, after the revolution of 
1830 Jacque entered the Fifty-second Regiment of 
Infantry of the Line, where he remained five years, 
assisting at the siege of Antwerp and subsequent oper- 
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ations. It was here he' met the Duke of Orleans, who 
was struck by his native wit, and Jacque's regimental 
duties were somewhat lightened through his ability in 
drawing, of which his superior officers often availed 
themselves. 

His character sketches were in great demand, and 
after leaving the regiment he composed an odyssey of 
the soldier's life, entitled **Militariana, and the His- 
tory of de la Ramee, ex-fusilier of the French army, 
from his entry into the service and before, till his 
death and after, related and drawn by Charles Jacque, 
ex-corporal of the Fiftj^-second of the Line." This 
ample title suggests the witty nature of the caricature 
which was published by Aubert in the Musee Philipon 
and is now very difficult to find. While a soldier he al- 
ready had begun his career as an illustrator, working 
for Henriot, and afterward for Best, in the Magasin 
Pittoresque, 

Freed from military service in 1836, he was 
called to England, where he worked on a '* Pic- 
turesque Greece'' and for an edition of Shakspere. 
Like Holbein he composed a ** Dance of Death," but 
returned to Paris before it was published, after about 
two years' stay in London. 

Then followed a period of illustrating such works 
as Paul et Virgi7iie, Les Contes de Perrault, Les 
Chansons de Beranger, and other publications. He 
contributed also to a ** Picturesque Brittany," pub- 
lished by Coquebert and it is probable that this work 
increased his interest in French provincial and rustic 
life as fit subjects for his pencil. 

These earlier years spent in the army, and after- 
ward at London and Paris, constantly employed in 
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sketching and illustrating, developed in Jacque a wide 
knowledge of the world, besides giving him a facility 
in sketching and the use of line so essential to etching. 
It is an interesting comparison to note that Whistler 
began life as soldier-in-the-making at West Point, and 
also engraved maps for the coast survey at Washing- 
ton, while the earlier sketches of both men were of 
military subjects. The romantic movement of 1830 
in France brought with it a renewed admiration foi 
Rembrandt and the Dutch painters who were masters 
of etching. Jacque turned to these for guidance and 
study as much by temperamental sympathy as from 
an inborn dislike for the formal and academic in art. 
His first essays with the needle after Rembrandt were 
followed by further copies and analysis of the works 
of Van Ostade, Hobbema, and Du Jardin as well as of 
the great Spanish naturalistic painter and etcher 
Ribera. He trained himself in the use of the point 
and mordants on copper, so that when his taste for 
rustic subjects fully declared itself, he was perhaps 
the most accomplished eau-fortiste in France. 

His earlier plates were usually of small dimensions 
such as could be carried in the pocket, and among 
them are some so small that a strong magnifier is 
needed to appreciate their delicate detail. On the 
other hand, he now and then did a large plate, such 
as *'Les Chanteurs,'' where the stroke is strong and 
bold. 

A few plates were done at Montmartre, but in most 
of them he seems to have sought far-away corners in 
Burgundy and the provinces, where the architecture 
and the people were beyond the effect of Parisian and 
city influences. 
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Well equipped technically, he depicted the life of 
the countryside in all its antique charm, and during 
the early * 'forties'' produced a number of masterly 
plates that betray in every line the deep interest 
Jacque felt in such picturesque subjects as he dis- 
covered on the farms, or about the cottages and court- 
yards, with their timbered walls and rustic inhabi- 
tants. His etchings of this period seem to take us 
back to an age when railways and automobiles were 
unthought of and to a land where such things as 
newspapers and books were left to messieurs les cures, 
les notaires et les chatelains, 

I still remember the intense delight experienced 
when, as a student in the Quartier Latin, I first hap- 
pened across some of these early proofs done at 
Cricey and thereabouts in 1843 and 1844. In their 
quality as etchings they seemed to recall the best ex- 
amples of the seventeenth-century masters, while their 
subjects, by some subtle charm of composition and 
treatment, seemed to evoke the rural life of Old 
France in its most intimate and romantic aspects. 

Concentrating his attention on the development of 
etching, Jacque undoubtedly rediscovered many for- 
gotten processes, and became so adept in their use 
that he in a sense revived the art, and brought it 
again to the attention of painters as a means for work- 
ing directly from nature or for translating their ideas 
into estampes. For this purpose nothing else can 
compare with etching, unless we except lithography, 
which has virtues of its own, but is less keenly precise 
in its results, as far as line is concerned, than those 
obtained by the needle-point on metal. I remember a 
morning spent with Whistler at his house on the rue 
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du Bac at Paris, when he opened his portfolios and 
entered into a discussion on the relative merits of 
etching and lithography, both of which he so well 
understood. *'With the crayon gras/' said Whistler, 
**a soft quality of touch and tone is possible which is 
the special charm of: lithography ; the relations of the 
crayon and the stone can produce a certain velvety 
effect in passing from the tenderest lights to the deep- 
est blacks which is the peculiar advantage of the art, 
but when I work with a needle-point on copper, I feel 
that I am able to produce something akin to a fine 
lace of the utmost delicacy of detail!*' It is impos- 
sible here to punctuate Whistler's words with the ex- 
pressive movements of his head and hands, or to take 
up as he did examples from his portfolios to prove his 
statements, but it is certain that each art has its own 
possibilities and limits. We can see, too, that many 
of Jacque's most beautiful plates could not have been 
produced with any other tool than the etching-point, 
either used ''dry" or subsequently ''bitten in." 

Lithography, invented by Senef elder in 1795, be- 
came "all the rage" with artists early in the nine- 
teenth century. Jacque also did a number of litho- 
graphs, but felt that etching was more in accord with 
his temperament and the subjects he wished to treat, 
so without further regard for the prevailing fashion 
he set to work to perfect and revive the more ancient 
art. 

He must therefore be considered as a pioneer of the 
renaissance of etching in the nineteenth century, and 
if others in France and elsewhere down to our own 
time have practised the art so effectively, it is largely 
due to Jacque 's masterly initiative. 
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Up to 1848 he had completed some three hundred 
etchings and dry-points, and as he advanced, figures 
and animals became more and more the important 
motives of his compositions. His skill in depicting 
that useful and picturesque animal the pig was so 
great that he was called '*le Raphael des cochons," 
and certainly no artist before or- since has created 
such masterpieces from these ever-hungry quadru- 
peds. Among many good plates Charles Blanc, 
Guiffrey, and Beraldi have considered the Pay sage: 
troupeau de pores as Jacque's chef-d'oeuvre. It is of 
modest size, but the landscape with its leafless trees is 
full of air, and the sense of life and movement, as well 
as the effective composition of the active ** rooters" 
accompanied by their herdsman, is from many points 
of view unexcelled. 

Jacque soon began to make sheep and poultry an 
important part of his compositions. In ^^Petits, Pe- 
tits!'' some children are feeding chickens and Pas- 
torale is an exquisite etching; of which the composi- 
tion in sunlight and shadow, as well as the delicate 
drawing of the figures and sheep, are replete with 
life and poetic suggestion; it is technically perfect, 
and a number of exquisitely finished plates belong to 
this series. The very plenitude of Jacque 's oeuvre,— 
't is said to comprise some five hundred examples,— has 
possibly lessened the appreciation of those collectors 
who make rarity rather than quality their objective, 
yet it is doubtful whether an absolutely complete col- 
lection of Jacque 's etchings in the best states could 
now be made, f oi* of some plates only one or two proofs 
were taken, and the few impressions of others would 
be exceedingly difficult to find. 
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As time advances, their true merit will be better 
understood. Few of the nineteenth-century etchers 
are more worthy of a place among the classical mas- 
ters of the art ; but to judge Jacque rightly we must 
see the proofs printed by himself or under his direc- 
tion, as a certain number of the earlier plates were 
printed from by publishers beyond the artist's control. 

As I have heard some people attribute Jacque 's de- 
votion to rustic art to the influence of Millet, it may 
be well to call attention to the fact that many of his 
earlier plates, possibly some hundreds, were executed 
years before he met the great Norman painter. At 
the time Jacque was occupied with them Millet was 
doing his mythological nudes, and other subjects a la 
Boucher and Watteau, of which the production was 
dictated by sheer necessity. The two masters met in 
1848 introduced by Campredon, about which Jacque 
wrote a letter in 1891, acknowledging his apprecia- 
tion of Millet's great powers. It was fitting that they 
should pieet, and it is not too much to say that 
Jacque 's etchings and studies of country life, added to 
his advice, may have strengthened Millet's deter- 
mination, at this period, to devote himself wholly to 
rustic subjects. 

Jacque 's point of view tended toward the incidental 
and anecdotic, while Millet's art was always more 
subjective in character. The massive and statuesque 
composition of Millet's pictures affected many artists 
who saw them, Eousseau included, and no doubt 
Jacque was influenced in this regard. But taken all 
in all, it is probable that the acquaintance of the two 
masters was mutually beneficial. It was through 
Jacque too that Millet found Barbizon, and by their 
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permanent settlement in this hamlet on the borders of 
the Fontainebleau Forest, it gained the distinction of 
naming a whole school of artists. Rousseau was al- 
ready settled there, but Corot lived mostly at Ville 
d'Avray, Dupre at Tlsle Adam, and Daubigny at 
Auvers; yet these artists with Diaz, Daumier, and 
Barye, Troyon and others made it often a common 
meeting-place or at least have been included in the 
so-called **Barbizon School,'' of which Millet was the 
acknowledged chief. 

Yet Jacque and Millet stumbled upon the place 
almost by accident. The revolutionary period of 
1849, and the cholera invasion from which Jacque had 
suffered, decided them in their plan to leave Paris, 
and as JMillet had a few hundreds of francs in hand 
received from the. Minister of Fine Arts for his pic- 
ture The Haymakers he joined forces with Jacque, 
and off they started for Fontainebleau with their 
families. Jacque said he had heard of a place some- 
where near there of which the name ended in **-zon,'' 
though he could not remember the rest. After wan- 
dering in the forest for some time they came across a 
woodcutter, who replied to their inquiries that Barbi- 
*'zon" might be the name. Jacque 's enthusiasm was 
unbounded and he broke out with ' ' That 's the place ; 
I told you. Millet, we should find the promised land ! ' ' 
They went to Barbizon with their families and soon 
settled in peasants' houses,— Millet, for the rest of 
his life,— and both men here found the material and 
surroundings their tastes and art required. 

Jacque 's activity was irrepressible, and soon after 
the settlement at Barbizon he developed the enterprise 
of chicken-farming, recording his experiences in a 
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book **Le Poulailler," which is still considered a 
standard work on the subject, and which he embel- 
lished with drawings from his own hand that were 
engraved on wood by Adrien Lavieille. 

* ' A number of people, ' ' said Jacque, ' ' occupy them- 
selves with agricultural questions as well as in ac- 
climatizing useful plants and animals, and make 
experiments, in keeping with their resources and 
knowledge. But a veritable fashion from which no 
one can escape is the raising of chickens. It is so 
amusing, and the pleasure so direct, the egg that the 
child goes to find in the hen-house is so fresh, and the 
hen that has laid it so tame, and comes so prettily to 
the doorstep to take the bread-crumbs that the mis- 
tress of the house offers from her hand : the cock is so 
handsome, so majestic, so careful of his hens, and by 
the side of the enormous Brahma the silvered Bantam 
is so deliciously coquettish, his forms are ravishing 
and his air so comic when he defends his microscopic 
partner; his plumage so rich and distinguished,— 
that the care given to the installation of these charm- 
ing birds makes time pass so rapidly that we forget 
the troubles of existence. ' ' After reading this we can 
understand a critic of the time who wrote of Jacque 's 
work and tastes : * * Troyon has been the most powerful 
animal painter of our time, but Jacque will remain 
the most spiritueL Pigs, sheep, dogs, horses,— every- 
thing succeeds with him. And chickens ! how well he 
knows them ! how he talks about them ! He is at the 
same time their Buff on and their Homer!" 

Jacque loved to mystify and surprise the peasants, 
especially when their intense love of money was 
brought into play. A certain piece of land near the 
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Forest, called '*Le Platio," was up for sale, and the 
notary had called together all the village worthies and 
unworthies for the auction at the town hall. ** Mes- 
sieurs," said he, '*the upset price of this fine piece of 
land is eight hundred francs; have I an offer T' After 
much hesitation and lowering of figures, an hour's 
work had only brought the price up franc by franc 
to a hundred and sixty-three francs, where it stuck 
fast. Then Jacque came in, and hearing the last bid 
shouted out, '* Fifteen hundred francs!'' The effect 
was terrible; the peasants fell back stupefied and it 
almost required a doctor to restore some of them to 
their normal condition. Jacque knew the value of the 
land and enjoyed giving them a lesson in promptness. 
Some of his pranks and enterprises almost startled 
Millet, whose sober peasant nature somewhat resented 
such rapid changes and novelties. 

One of Jacque 's peculiarities was an intense fear of 
catching cold. * ' Charivari ' ' published a sketch in 1866 
commenting on the artist's habit of going about muf- 
fled up both in summer and winter, adding, ''Some 
Well-informed persons assure us that the artist is a 
blond, and that his very regular features are perfectly 
disposed for the pleasure of the eye; but these are 
merely rumors impossible to verify, as this Touareg of 
art has never shown himself with his face uncovered. ' ' 
It was this sensitiveness to cold that caused Jacque to 
spend many winters at Pau, though he always en- 
joyed travel and change of scene. 

Occupied with his drawings and etchings he did not 
take up painting till about 1845, but treating similar 
subjects he soon found appreciation among collectors. 
Although he had exhibited etchings at the salon of 
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1851, he did not show any paintings there till 1861, 
when one of his subjects was the large sheep picture 
so long admired at the Luxembourg Museum, thus 
making his debut with a masterpiece. He also exhib- 
ited at the salons of 1863 and 1864, while to the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867 he sent three frames of 
prints. 

For these seven exhibits he received successively 
seven third-class medals, so that his friend Jules Cla- 
retie, commenting on the fact later on, remarked: '*In 
this he is unique, as the only painter or engraver who 
has seven third-class medals ! But he can make light 
of official recompenses. He is superior to the highest 
fact noticeable in these days, when medals and crosses 
rain on mediocrities.'' 

He however received the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, owing to the initiative of Monsieur de Nieu- 
werkerke, just after the Universal Exhibition of 1867. 
His name did not appear in the official list of recom- 
penses and his decoration came forty-eight hours later 
than their distribution ; upon which Jacque remarked : 
**My subversive ideas kept me from the altar. They 
made me commune apart!" But in 1889, after twen- 
ty-two years' absence, he again exhibited at the salon 
as well as at the Universal Exposition of the same 
year, where he was awarded the Grand Prize for 
original etching and a gold medal for his paintings. 
This was tardy justice, but it greatly pleased the 
veteran artist, then in his seventy-seventh year, and 
in a letter to a friend, he wrote: '*! withheld my 
works from the exhibitions for some twenty years, 
and my success now surpasses my hopes. I have been 
admirably placed, and I have obtained the grand 
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prize for original etching as well as a gold medal for 
my painting. It might be added, that I owe this to 
the spirit of justice in my fellow-artists of the differ- 
ent juries, whom I never solicited in any way either 
by word or letter/' The superb etching which gained 
for Jacque the Medal of Honor was *'La Bergerie 
Bearnaise,'' 

In 1891 a collective exhibit of his works was made 
at the Durand-Euel galleries in Paris, which met with 
great success, and three years later, after more than 
sixty years' steady toil at his beloved art, he died, in 
May, 1894, the last of the great Barbizon men to dis- 
appear. His later paintings and etchings were prin- 
cipally of sheep and shepherds in which genre his 
success was so universally confirmed. Several of his 
largest and most important plates, such as L^Orage, 
La Pastorale, Le Chdtaignier and L'Ahreuvoir, belong 
to this later period, and in the treatment of these he 
sustained the high opinion expressed by that master 
of art criticism Charles Blanc many years before in 
regard to his earlier work. 

'*That which distinguishes him is the penetrating 
poetry of his landscapes, the intimate charm of his 
farms, of his tavern scenes, of his portrayals of peas- 
ant life. By these he represents and sums up in^his 
little etchings all our modern school of landscapists 
and familiar painters, from Decamps to Jean-Frangois 
]\Iillet and Adolphe Leleux, from Jules Dupre and 
Eousseau to Daubigny.'' 

Jacque lived some thirty-three years after these 
lines were written, and saw his Barbizon friends pass 
away one after the other. He saw new men and new 
ideas replace the old romantics who in their turn be- 
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came the classics of the French School. But the new 
fashions of plein-air and impressionism had little ef- 
fect on the veteran whose practice was based upon 
principles that underlie the world's best art, in all 
places, and at all times. 
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MAXIME LALANNE 

By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BEADLEY 
Author of "Meryon and Baudelaire" 

NTRODUCED into France by the '*Men of 
1830" as a phase of the revival of land- 
scape art and as an intimate instrument of 
self-expression, modern painter-etching 
dates its decline in that country from about 1860, 
when it began to become popular. It is not without 
significance that Lalanne's first plate, the Rue des 
Marmousets, should have been published the same year 
—1862— as a little article with the suggestive title, 
**L'Eau-forte est a la mode,'' which Baudelaire con- 
tributed anonymously to the Revue anecdotique. For, 
if Jacque was, as he is commonly regarded, the pioneer 
of the movement, the distinguished Bordelais, who was 
decorated for his work by the King of Portugal— 
critics and biographers have seemed to attach an ironic 
importance to this unique recognition— may be said 
to have brought it to a close. Bracquemond and 
Jacque continued productive long after 1860, but La- 
lanne was the last considerable new talent to appear. 
After him comes Buhot. This clever artist, however, 
stands alone, remote from any tradition, and his dis- 
dain for all restraints arising from the nature of his 
medium, marks in him the decadence of etching as a 
distinct style. 



This is by no means the case with Lalanne. Pos- 
sessed of scarcely less skill than Buhot, he canalized his 
cleverness, and confined his virtuosity to overcoming 
the difficulties involved in a strict adherence to certain 
fixed rules of procedure. That his work gained by 
this rigid discipline of taste is unquestionable. To it 
must be attributed the combined strength and delicacy 
of a style which, more than that of any other French 
etcher, keeps the freedom, vigor, and directness of the 
Dutch masters, and unites with these qualities the 
elegance and lucidity of the Gallic temperament. Al- 
though trained in the use of the fusain, Lalanne never 
was seduced by love of depth and richness of tone into 
abandoning, or even modifying, the pure linear tech- 
nique which is the basic principle of the art of the 
needle. In this he may be contrasted with another 
advocate of pure line— Haden— who, however, in his 
frequent use of dry-point, not less than in his experi- 
ments late in life with mezzotint, betrays a distinctly 
national bias toward what is, perhaps, the most char- 
acteristic mode of English black-and-white art. In 
two plates, Les Bords de la Tamise and Richmond, 
which, perversely enough, although by no means in his 
most interesting manner, are given by many critics 
almost the highest rank among his works, Lalanne 
emulated Haden in a certain tenderness of sentimen- 
tal and atmospheric suggestion. But he never sought 
to secure his rich effects of light and shade, or his bril- 
liant tonal contrasts. 

There was nothing sensuous in the temperament of 
Lalanne, which may rather be described as spirituel. 
*'Amusant et piquant," is the way Beraldi describes 
his method, and these two words accurately indicate 
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a mental attitude on the part of the artist toward his 
material. At the root of his inspiration lay a habit of 
analysis which made him see line where another would 
see mass, and seek to reduce expression to the simplest 
and most logical terms in that medium. Even his sen- 
timent partakes of this abstract intellectual character, 
and is stirred in him by the grace of a curve, the caress 
of a contour, rather than by any deeper appeal to the 
emotions. Sensibility of this sort occasionally weakens 
his work, as in the two popular plates, Aux Environs 
de Paris and Le Canal a Pont-Sainte-Maxence, through 
the excessive attenuation of natural forms to which it 
leads. But it never produces vagueness or obscurity. 
On the contrary, clarity is a distinguishing trait of 
Lalanne's style. No one has ever been able to express 
himself more clearly, fluently, or concisely in the 
medium of etching. He apparently never experienced 
the slightest difficulty in saying precisely what he 
wished and in the precise way in which he wished to 
say it. Seldom, in his best plates, is there a stroke that 
is not essential ; and in many of his sketches, where he 
employs a free line remarkable alike for the brevity 
of its indications, the clearness of its evocative power, 
and the negligent nonchaloir of its flowing loops and 
lacets, he reveals a faculty for generalization that is 
amazing. 

There is no better example of this witty laconism of 
style than the Rue des Marmousets, Although it is his 
first plate, it exhibits a maturity of method that would 
never lead one to suspect that it was the work of a be- 
ginner. There is original creative power in the simple 
solidity of his architectural constructions, in the effec- 
tive distribution and biting of his relatively few lines. 
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and in his ability to evoke the genius loci of the grisly 
pastrycook's sinister shop. Meryon may have sug- 
gested the subject, but his influence did not extend to 
the style of treatment. The technique is Lalanne's 
own. It is more modern than Meryon 's, and it is 
akin to Whistler's, rather than to that of the classic 
school whence Meryon derived his initial inspiration. 
The latter, though romantic in spirit, was classic in 
form. Lalanne, on the contrary, was a true impres- 
sionist ; and as etching is essentially an impressionistic 
art, Lalanne may even be said, in this sense, to be the 
superior of Meryon, whose art tended to merge in that 
of line-engraving. 

The differences between the two men are well exem- 
plified in their ways of working. Meryon made tiny 
pencil sketches of the parts of his composition which 
he afterward assembled on the plate. Lalanne, 
sketching for the most part directly on the copper, 
made each successive plate a leaf in a vast note-book. 
What he thus lost through the absence of reflection and 
deliberate design, he gained in spontaneity and in live- 
liness of execution. Still, charming as it is, much of 
his work seems somehow trivial and deficient. One 
cannot look through the eight fat portfolios that con- 
tain the complete collection of it in the New York 
Public Library, without receiving an impression of 
monotony, and even, it must be said, mediocrity. La- 
lanne traveled much, and thus shows no lack of va- 
riety in his subject-matter; but his motives are few, 
casual, and constantly repeated. Nor does this repeti- 
tion lead in the end to any greater depth of penetra- 
tion—to the consecutive ** conquest'' of nature. His 
prolific output is not due to any deep passion, as in the 
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case of Claude Lorrain, to wrest from Nature her in- 
most secrets, but rather, one feels, to a simple taste for 
the picturesque, and also to a love of etching for its 
own sake— a sheer physical delight in the manipula- 
tion of the needle. 

Lalanne was neither a thinker nor a poet, he had 
neither deep personal emotion, exalted imaginative 
vision, nor consuming scientific curiosity. His voca- 
tion as an artist was a vocation of hand and eye rather 
than of heart and brain. ' * Hugo, if you do not see his 
rock of Guernsey, loses something of his elevation," 
writes Maurice Barres in an attempt to prove that the 
personality of the lyric poet is the necessary comple- 
ment of his expression. Yet it is possible to view the 
pedestal, and even then to miss the greatness of the 
statue. This is undeniably the case with Lalanne, who 
visited Hugo in his exile, and made a series of fifteen 
plates portraying the poet and his domain. The 
Hugo of these pictures scarcely forecasts in prestige 
and grandeur the old man, the first sight of whom, 
talking with Leconte de Lisle in the library of the 
Senate, so filled the young Barres with emotion. He 
is merely a middle-aged Frenchman of some political 
importance, e7i villegiature, where he has been visited 
by an inquisitive artist of the Paris press. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely to illus- 
trate this moral and imaginative deficiency in La- 
lanne, which has been by no means overlooked by 
critics. And yet, in spite of it, Lalanne holds a dis- 
tinct place of his own among French painter-etchers 
of the nineteenth century. Others employed the point 
more penetratingly in their search for the truth of 
nature and of their own souls. Still others reared 
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with it edifices more massive and moods more imagina- 
tive, but no one else has used it so eursively, with such 
literary grace and facility, or developed a style so 
accomplished and idiomatic. Nor is this all. If Me- 
ryon had more of the classic severity of form, Lalanne 
had more of the classic serenity of spirit. In many 
of his landscapes there is a tranquil charm, a gentle 
pensiveness of mood, which humanizes, as it were, the 
aspects of nature. Perhaps the finest, because most 
deeply felt, of the pure landscapes is the plate entitled 
Bordeaux, Vue de Cenon, which has a note of nobility 
in its composition and in its wide sweep of sky and 
steepled plain. More intimate and familiar, with a 
touch of rustic grace and idyllic freshness, are the 
views in the neighborhood of Nogent— the home of 
Flaubert's Frederic Moreau. Doubtless it was as La- 
lanne pictured them, that Barres felt his desire drawn 
by the canals and meadows of this Seine country on 
his * * Voyage de Sparte ' ' ; and these little etchings, so 
filled with a sense of tender playfulness in their exe- 
cution, may well help us to understand something of 
the Frenchman's nostalgia for his native soil. 

Even more than to nature, Lalanne was attracted to 
cities, and in his views of Paris and Bordeaux there is 
a simple, intuitive apprehension of the scene as a 
whole— the way a child sees things— which lifts 
familiar sights, and constructions of brick and stone, 
as completely out of the commonplace of every-day, as 
does Meryon's somber vision. Thus, in his temper no 
less than in certain incompletely realized pictorial 
intentions, and in that preference for humanized 
aspects of landscape which sets him apart from the 
Barbizon artists, he has affinities with the school of 
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Claude, to whom his friends rather indiscreetly com- 
pared him in his lifetime. ' * I shall not speak of yon 
. . . nor of your etchings, in which the style of 
Claude is so well united to the grace of Karel Dujar- 
din,*' wrote Charles Blanc in a letter to Lalanne 
which is printed in the English translation of the lat- 
ter 's treatise on etching, the standard text-book on this 
subject. He lacks the sustained seriousness and ele- 
vation of the master, but he has something of the 
charm of the disciple. He has also certain definite 
artistic achievements to his credit. Who, for ex- 
ample, has ever condensed a greater sense of space 
into small compass, or introduced such multiplic- 
ity of detail without confusion or dispersal of in- 
terest, as Lalanne, in his Quai des Chartrons a Bor- 
deaux? Who has rendered the long, dazzling reaches 
of seashore with so few lines, and with so much magic 
of atmosphere and perspective, as Lalanne in his etch- 
ings of the Norman coast — Villers, Dives y Beiizeval, 
Calvados f His masterpieces are not many, but few 
etchers have produced so many plates on a sustained 
level of excellence; and if from these there could be 
eliminated the inferior work which for one reason or 
another he also produced, the etchings which remain 
would surprise more than one critic and collector who 
now is disposed to dismiss Lalanne as a facile manu- 
facturer of pretty plates '* easily comprehended of 
the people.'' 
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THE MEN OF 1830 

By EGBERT J. WICKENDEN 

E W sayings of the witty Mr. Whistler have 
been more quoted or questioned than his 
*^Art happens'' of ''The Ten o 'Clock," 
yet no delight in epigram can blind us to 
the fact that art has usually been representative of 
social and intellectual conditions existing at the time 
of its appearance. It may seem to come and go like 
the wind, but is still subject to laws, less known, but 
as sure in their operation as those which govern the 
return of the seasons through the rounding years of 
the physical world. To understand the character of 
any great movement or manifestation of art, we must 
therefore study the conditions that have preceded it. 

The excellence of French painting and engraving 
during le grand siecle under Louis XIV was achieved 
by the perfecting of what already existed under 
Henri IV and Louis XIII, and such high skill is rarely 
long sustained. The more licentious period of Louis 
XV demanded the satisfaction of its frivolous whims, 
as well as the consecration of its love for pompous dis- 
play. Art, for the most part, followed society, till not 
even the good intentions of Louis XVI could save 
either from the tragic catastrophe of the French 
Revolution. 
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During and after that great upheaval, art fol- 
lowed the action and reaction of the rapidly changing 
forms of government. Louis David, who, as a member 
of the Convention, voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI, and was an admirer of Robespierre and Marat, 
inculcated a return to antique severity ; yet when Na- 
poleon took up the reins of government, David sig- 
nified his acceptance of the self-made emperor by 
painting him on horseback as a cisalpine conqueror, 
and as the chief figure in his stately coronation at 
Notre Dame. 

Baron Gros commemorated Napoleon's victories on 
immense canvases, and under the First Empire and 
the Restoration, if we except the delicate portraits and 
poetic compositions of Pierre Prud'hon, the Academy 
and official schools seemed to become more narrow and 
pedagogic in their views. In the atelier under the 
direction of Pierre Guerin were a number of young 
painters of ardent temperament who rebelled against 
the restraints of a somewhat despotic discipline. 
Among them was Theodore Gericault, who was born 
in Normandy in 1791, and whose early surroundings 
and tastes had developed in him an admiration for the 
military types then so much in evidence, as well as for 
man's faithful companion, the horse. At the age of 
twenty-one he painted his famous Officer of Chasseurs 
of the Guard, charging, and two years later the 
Wounded Cuirassier leaving the Field, and again in 
1816 his masterpiece. The Raft of the Medusa, Though 
these are all now in places of honor at the Louvre, they 
were the despair of Gericault 's master, Guerin, and of 
other academic authorities at the time they were 
painted. The artist decided to take them to England 
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for exhibition, in which venture he was successful. 
Gericault was also interested in the newly discovered 
art of lithography, and made many drawings— in ali 
about seventy-eight— on stone, most of which por- 
trayed various types of equestrian life. Some of these 
were done in England, and a number of others, of 
earlier date, are known as *Hhe French set." This 
new method of making prints, directly from the ar- 
tist's drawings, in crayon gras on the stone, had been 
invented and perfected by Senefelder during the last 
years of the eighteenth century. Its autographic pre- 
cision and rapid method of printing brought it 
quickly into favor with artists, as well as with the 
public, who demanded an art that could find its way 
into the homes of the people. With the Revolution, 
the more aristocratic art of line-engraving had suf- 
fered an irreparable blow. Lithography and a re- 
vival of the etcher's art seemed better suited to the 
needs of the new era of democracy. 

Before Gericault 's open revolt, in the domain of 
landscape, Georges Michel, who was born in 1763 and 
lived till 1843, had turned from classic and heroic 
compositions to the study of realities, of which style 
Rembrandt, Hobbema, and Ruysdael had furnished 
examples. Michel's theory was that *^a landscapist 
who could not find all he needed within four square 
leagues did not know his business." 

The exhibition of Constable's works at Paris in 1824 
was greeted with enthusiastic admiration by the 
younger men, and the masterly studies of Richard 
Parkes Bonington were equally appreciated. Boning- 
ton was an Englishman, born at Arnold, near Notting- 
ham, in 1801. He had come to Paris with his father in 
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1815, where he received his education in art. Most of 
his short, active life was spent in France, so that he is 
often placed in the French school. He died, in 1828, 
during a visit to London. Besides his paintings of 
figures, landscapes and coast-scenes, Bonington did 
some masterly lithographs, including the Rue du Gros 
Horloge a Rouen and the Tour du Gros Horloge 
(Evreux), These were done for Baron Taylor's 
** Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans TAn- 
cienne France,'' to which a number of the younger 
French artists, including Isabey and Ciceri, contrib- 
uted. Bonington 's lithographs show great strength 
of composition and construction, combined with a 
delicacy, especially in the treatment of architectural 
detail, that has been rarely equaled. 

In Guerin's atelier with Gericault was Eugene 
Delacroix. He was seven years younger than Geri- 
cault, having been born in 1798, but he quickly fol- 
lowed in the steps of his illustrious comrade. His 
Dante and Virgil in the Infernal Regions was shown 
in the Salon of 1822, and from that time till his death 
in 1863 he remained the chief of the Romantics. 
While he was justly celebrated for the brilliant color- 
ing that enhanced his work as a painter, Delacroix 
also did a number of lithographs and a few etchings. 
His illustrations of Goethe's ** Faust" and Shak- 
spere's ** Hamlet" are replete with dramatic action, 
in favor of which we must overlook certain exaggera- 
tions of drawing. Goethe approved of Delacroix's 
treatment of ** Faust," but among his prints many 
prefer the large lithographs of the Tigre Royal and 
the Lion de V Atlas, which are truly magnificent ex- 
amples of lithographic art. 
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In opposition to the views of Delacroix stood Jean- 
Auguste-Dominique Ingres, who was born in 1780 and 
lived till 1867. Ingres was as exact in his treatment 
of form as Delacroix was expressive. Ingres 's method 
of drawing was better applied to repose, and Dela- 
croix's to the suggestion of action. Now that the 
smoke of the battles between Classics and Romantics 
has long since cleared away, we are better able to 
judge these men on their merits, and to see how both 
have honored and benefited the art of their country. 
As far as we know, Ingres did but one etching, the 
portrait of Gabriel Cortois de Pressigny, who was suc- 
cessively bishop of St. Malo, archbishop of Besangon 
and afterward French ambassador at Rome, where 
Ingres drew the portrait in 1816. This portrait -etch- 
ing, executed with a precise regard for the eminent 
model's character, is worthy of Beraldi's comment 
that ''Van Dyck would not have disavowed its author- 
ship." 

During the ten years preceding 1830, art felt the 
effects of the social and political ferment, which 
reached its climax in that year, when Charles X 
was deposed and Louis Philippe, son of Philippe 
figalite, was placed on the throne. The Romantic 
painters and writers, who for the most part sym- 
pathized with the popular party, had gathered the 
strength in numbers and public appreciation neces- 
sarv to the formation of the ''Romantic'* school, as 
opposed to that of the "Classics," who followed more 
closely the traditions of Greece and Rome. The 
line of demarcation, never very precise, has become 
less exact with the advance of time. The group that 
devoted itself specially to the study of rustic and 
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landscape subjects, known later as the Barbizon 
school, were counted with the Romantics, and we 
have come to include men of both camps, as well as 
some independents, who worked in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, among **the men of 1830/' 

The new ideal among both writers and painters 
found its principal source of inspiration in the pic- 
turesque events of medieval and later history as well 
as in the actual lives and surroundings of the people, 
and though the Napoleonic w^ars had ended in wide- 
spread dissatisfaction at such immense waste of human 
life, the military spirit still remained active and 
created a demand for such paintings and prints as 
those of Charlet and Raffet and Horace Vernet. 

Nicolas-Toussaint Charlet was born in 1792, the 
opening year of the Revolution, and he lived till 1845. 
As a young man he had served under Napoleon, and 
knew the soldier's life in its tragic and comic aspects. 
This experience furnished subjects for his brush, but 
more often for prints, mostly lithographic, although 
he did a few etchings. The legends accompany- 
ing Charlet 's prints are often as interesting and 
amusing as the drawings. His principal pupil, who 
far surpassed him as an artist, was Auguste Raffet, 
born in 1804. Raffet also painted, but his chief claim 
to fame is sustained by his masterly lithographs. 
Within their small dimensions he was able to suggest 
the movements of great masses of troops in the clash 
and din of battle. One of the finest and most imagina- 
tive is the Revue Nocturne, where Napoleon, on his 
white charger, is seen surrounded by galloping ranks 
of dragoons, who have risen under the pale, misty 
moonlight to render a posthumous homage to their 
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chief. Another fine print that recalls Napoleon's mag- 
netic power over his men is lis grognaient , . , etle sui- 
vaient toujours. Wrapped in his long coat, the em- 
peror rides ahead with two officers, while the ragged 
and shoeless ^^grognards'' follow on foot through a 
blinding rain-storm. Besides these reminiscences of 
the military glory of the First Empire, Raffet treated 
subjects drawn from the campaigns of Africa and 
Rome. In the Combat d'Oued-Alleg we see thousands 
of infantry deployed in long lines, advancing a pas de 
charge toward the Arab army massed on the plains 
beyond. The sense of reality in this small print is so 
intense that we seem to hear the roar of trampling 
feet, and the shouts and shots of the advancing host. 
Raffet enjoyed foreign travel, and visited the Crimea 
and southern Russia in company with his friend 
Prince Demidoff. He died at Genoa in 1860, and has 
been honored with a statue, placed opposite Meisso- 
nier's in the court of the Louvre. 

Horace Vernet was born at Paris in 1789 at the 
Louvre, where his father occupied a studio and apart- 
ment. He was the son of the painter Carle Vernet 
and the grandson of Joseph Vernet, the celebrated 
marine painter who executed the series of the ports of 
France. His military paintings and lithographs met 
with both official and popular favor. Although their 
technical qualities are sometimes mediocre, they are 
valuable as historical records, and often humorous in 
character. In the way of prints he did some twenty- 
seven lithographed portraits of contemporary celeb- 
rities and nearly a hundred other subjects. Vernet 
died in 1863. 

The crayons of Daumier and Gavarni were prin- 
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cipally occupied in satirizing the social and political 
foibles of their day. Honore Daumier was born at 
Marseilles in 1808, and in accordance with his am- 
bition to become a painter he joined Daubigny, 
Meissonier and Geoffroy-Dechaume at Paris in their 
community of interests and means. What Daumier 
has left in the way of paintings reveals an exceptional 
strength with the brush, but necessity and a certain 
aptitude carried him into the field of caricature, 
where he proved himself one of its greatest masters. 
His oeiivre includes some thirty-seven hundred draw- 
ings, principally published in ** Charivari, " which, if 
not all equally interesting, are stamped with a power 
which warranted Baudelaire 's opinion that ** Daumier 
was not only one of the most important men in cari- 
cature, but also of modern art." In his later life he 
became blind, and retired to Valmondois, near Auvers, 
where he died, in 1879, in the house that the gentle and 
generous Corot bought for him, when the poverty he 
so little merited had nearly placed him in the street. 

* ' Gavarni, ' ' whose real name was Guillaume-Sulpice 
Chevallier, was a native of Paris, born in 1804. He 
drew the various types and satirized the follies of his 
time in a series of prints, of which the technical per- 
fection is all the more astonishing when we know that 
he rarely worked directly from models, but, like Dau- 
mier, evolved his distinctly delineated characters 
with their perfection of detail from imagination aided 
by a powerful memory. Gavarni died in 1866. Henri 
Monnier was also a mid-century master of caricature, 
creating the immortal Joseph Prudhomme, an incar- 
nation of the rich, self-satisfied, but ignorant bour- 
geoisie, 
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Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps, who lived from 1803 
to 1860, commenced his career with a few caricatures 
and satirical pictures, but being inflamed, like Lord 
Byron, with the desire of helping the cause of 
Greek independence, visited the nearer East and 
brought back studies that made him the first painter 
of Oriental subjects, in which genre so many others 
have since followed him. Later, disappointed at the 
reception accorded to his masterly drawings and 
paintings of historical and biblical subjects, he re- 
tired from Paris, and for a time settled near 
Fontainebleau, whence he used to visit Millet at 
Barbizon. Decamps also painted scenes of the chase, 
dogs, and game-keepers, and met his death by the run- 
ning away of a vicious mount he was riding at an 
imperial hunt under Napoleon III in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Decamps 's prints, about thirty-five in 
number, belong to his earlier period, and were exe- 
cuted by the lithographic method. 

Eugene Isabey, son of the miniature- and portrait- 
painter J. B. Isabey, was born at Paris in 1804, and 
lived till 1886. During his later years he dealt prin- 
cipally with the decorative phases of mediaeval und 
later Renaissance life ; but earlier in his career, as an 
associate of Bonington, he had been a notable painter 
of seaports and marine subjects. He was appointed 
royal marine painter to the, Algerian expedition of 
1830, and his contribution to Sstampe was a series of 
lithographs of fisher life and coast scenes, as remark- 
able for their originality in composition as for the 
perfection of their technique. Isabey knew all the 
possibilities of lithography, and employed point, pen, 
and stump for the production of his prints, which, in 
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IMonsieur Beraldi's estimation, rank next to Boning- 
ton's chefs-d'oeuvre. 

Associated with Delacroix in Guerin's studio was 
Paul Huet, whose predilections toward the study of 
familiar landscape, river and coast scenes, led to 
a congenial companionship with Bonington and Isa- 
bey. The delicacy of his health did not prevent him 
from sharing in the revolt of the younger men against 
academism. He was one of the earliest precursors of 
the new landscape school, basing his paintings, etch- 
ings, and lithographs on careful studies from nature. 
His temperament was of a sensitive make-up, and al- 
though his works united graceful composition with 
truth of detail in their portrayal of forest interiors 
and the life of Norman villages and seaports, Huet 
never seemed to meet with the appreciation accorded 
to his contemporaries. Not until 1911 did he receive 
the supreme consecration of a posthumous exhibition 
of his works at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, when his 
merits were better seen and understood. Huet was 
born in 1804 at Paris and died there in 1869. 

Charles Jacque (1813-1894) was more active and 
energetic in his revival of the etcher 's art. Taking his 
fire from the altars of the seventeenth-century mas- 
ters of Holland, he applied it so effectively in his 
studies of French rustic and provincial life as to bring 
etching again into favor as an autographic method. 
Before he began to paint he had practised etching al- 
most exclusively for some ten years, beginning in the 
early thirties, and achieved renown as the greatest 
modern delineator of pigs, poultry, and sheep. His 
work follows in logical sequence up to the time of his 
death in 1894, and no other etcher of rustic and ani- 
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mal life has surpassed him in the quality or quantity 
of his plates. While Jaeque was equally successful as 
a painter, the very notable revival of etching which 
took place in the nineteenth century was largely due 
to his initiative. Among his several hundred plates 
may be counted some absolute masterpieces. He suq- 
ceeded in interesting the Barbizon group, chief among 
whom stands Jean-Francois Millet. 

The events of Millet's life, from his birth at 
Gruchy in Normandy in 1814 till his death at Bar- 
bizon in 1875, have been frequently recounted. He 
did not etch many plates and drew still fewer lith- 
ographs, but the rustic subjects on which he concen- 
trated the force of his powerful mind evince such 
grandeur in their composition and design, combined 
with a masterly simplicity of execution, that they will 
ever remain as chefs-d'oeuvre among the prints of the 
nineteenth century. 

As a complement to the sublime creations of Millet, 
Corot's poetic landscapes offer the charm of their per- 
suasive beauty. Corot, born in 1796, united the classic 
and romantic in his education, but remained so per- 
sonal in his views that his art retained a youthful 
freshness up to the time of his death in 1875. He did 
not commence etching till he was fifty, and in the rare 
prints he has left, we find the same regard for grace- 
ful lines and eloquent masses of tone that distinguishes 
his paintings. He did a number of lithographs, ex- 
quisite in quality, and more numerous cUches-verres, 
principally executed at the suggestion of his friend Al- 
fred Robaut. These also are stamped with the mark of 
a rare personality, often revealing in their frank unaf- 
fected lines the intimate side of Pere Corot 's character. 
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Charles-Francois Daubigny began etching in 1838. 
when he was twenty-one years old, and continued to 
practise the art till 1877, within a year of his death in 
1878. Daubigny's long practice taught him all the 
resources of etching, and this, combined with his ample 
knowledge of nature, resulted in a number of masterly 
plates, unequaled in the rustic and riverside phases of 
French landscape art. Daubigny had studied the 
masters of landscape who had preceded him, but 
brought to his own works the rare freshness of vision 
and energy of execution that distinguish him among 
the landscapists of the nineteenth century. His etch- 
ings include about one hundred and fourteen plates. 

Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867) and Jules Dupre 
(1811-1889), prominent as they were in the painting 
of landscape, and as leaders in the phalanx o^ 1830, did 
but few original etchings or lithographs. Rousseau's 
contribution consists of four etchings, one lithograph, 
and QBe cliche-verressimiisir in composition to the 
paintings of forest inte^^iors and logically constructed 
landscapes by which he is widely known. Jules Dupre 
did some eight lithographs that were executed early in 
his career, several of them as reproductions, and others 
as preparatory studies for his works in oil-colors. The 
prints of both these men are prized as much by reason 
of their rarity, as for the masterly qualities that dis- 
tinguish all their work. 

One remarkable landscapist, Alexandre Calame, was 
born in Switzerland and lived principally at Geneva. 
He often exhibited and received recompenses for his 
works at the Paris Salon. His exquisitely finished 
lithographs are of scenes in his native land, in which 
mountains, lakes, and wild rivers are portrayed under 
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atmospheric effects that vary from the limpid delicacy 
of sunshine to the sublime shadows of the storm. 
Calame died at Mentone in 1864, and is one of those 
artists whose true value will become more evident with 
the advance of time. 

As a pupil of Corot and Daubigny, Adolphe Ap- 
pian, born at Lyons in 1819, might be considered as 
attached to the 1830 group. Some of his etchings are 
especially faithful in their study of tree forms or open 
spaces of still water, and others are decorative repre- 
sentations of southern landscape and port scenes. Mr. 
Hamerton has praised Appian's work most highly in 
his ''Etching and Etchers.'' Careful technique and 
an exotic quality due to sympathy with his native 
Southland, make his work a; valuable addition to nine- 
teenth-century etching. 

The architectural beauties of old Paris never found 
a more devoted lover than in Charles Meryon, who was 
the son of an English doctor of the same name and a 
Parisian ballet-dancer, Narcisse Chaspoux. He was 
born in 1821. His great art stands in a class by itself, 
uniting intense romanticism and poetry of effect with 
a most minute precision of execution. He had spent 
seven years in the French navy, which he left with the 
grade of lieutenant, to devote himself to art. Though 
Victor Hugo qualified his work as ''magnificent," and 
Baudelaire, with others, tried to befriend him, he died, 
insane, after suffering all the pangs of poverty, at 
Charenton, in 1868. His work merits the wider study 
and unqualified appreciation it has since received, 
and, although marked by a distinct individuality, 
Meryon 's place is among the Romantics and the men 
of 1830. 
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Another etcher whose skilful needle portrayed the 
quaint corners of the French capital, somewhat later, 
was Maxime Lalanne (1827-1886). In such a plate 
as the Rue des Marmousets and in river and port 
scenes of Paris and Bordeaux, Lalanne furnished a 
standard of style, by his frank use of the open line, 
that has been appreciated by modern masters of the 
art. Lalanne wrote a book on etching, and another on 
charcoal-drawing, to which latter art he devoted much 
time and attention. 

One odd character, thoroughly representative of his 
epoch but less known, was Adolphe Hervier (1821- 
1879). He had spent much time about old Norman 
towns and ports, and his etchings and lithographs of 
fishing-boats and curious bits of architecture peopled 
with quaint figures, often possess a rare strength, com- 
bined with originality of composition and treatment. 
He was ** discovered'* several times by Theophile 
Gautier, Champfieury, and Burty, but remained a 
bohemian of Montmartre to the end of his days. 

A number of others might be mentioned, including 
Achille Deveria, Marvy, Veyrassat, and Meissonier, 
whose art grew out of the 1830 movement, while the 
rise of the distinguished group of French repro- 
ductive etchers in the last century was another 
indirect result. Bracquemond, Seymour Haden, 
Whistler and his school also inherited its principles. 
Of lithography especially, as well as of etching, the 
period has left us many precious examples. 

Notwithstanding their independence of academic 
methods and a generous breadth in their choice of 
subjects, the men of 1830 benefited largely by the 
classic and conservative traditions out of which they 
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advanced to a more intimate study of nature; and 
from a well-balanced union of the ideal with the real 
resulted those rare qualities that assure this gifted 
group a permanent and honored place in the annals 
of modern art. 
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